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The  History  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle 

Ages*  Translated  from  the  original  German  of 

Carl  von  Savigny*  By  E.  Cathcart.  Vol.  1.  Eclin- 

burgli.  Adam  Black*  182f). 

In  these  degenerate  days  of  ours,  when  the  great 
source  of  European  jurisprudence  is  almost  overlooked  ; 
when  a  quotation  from  the  Digests  is  about  as  rare  at 
the  Bar  as  one  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,*  both 
the  author  and  publisher  of  a  work  on  the  History  of  the 
Roman  law  are  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  credit  on 
the  score  of  enterprise  ;  since,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
their  zeal  must  be  its  own  reward.  We  are  inclined  to 
hope,  however,  for  the  credit  of  public  taste,  that  such 
will  not  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  ably  executed  by  a  person  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  language  of  his  author,  and  the  work  of  Savig. 
ny,  which  has  now  for  the  first  time  found  a  translator, 
is  one  of  those  rare  productions  which  form  an  epoch  in 
the  departments  to  which  they  belong ;  a  singular  com¬ 
bination  of  the  most  patient  and  profound  re  earch  with  i 
the  greatest  originality  of  views  ; — one  of  those  works, 
in  fact,  which  in  modern  times  are  to  be  found  only  in 
Germany, — which  we  peruse  with  a  sensation  of  mingled 
wonder  and  pity,  at  the  laborious  toil  by  which  the  vast  ! 
mass  of  accurate  information  which  it  embodies  has  been  , 
accumulated,  and  of  admiration  at  the  skill  and  talent  > 
with  which  a  subject,  apparently  lost  in  the  gloom  of ; 
witiquity,  has  been  won  from  the  void  and  formless 
infinite  ”  of  theory  and  conjecture. 

It  is  at  least  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  in  Germany,  that  no  one  who  hopes 
for  a  moment  to  obtain  or  preserve  a  name  in  the  litera-  i 
ture  of  his  country,  need  enter  on  the  field  of  competi-  j 
bon  without  a  course  of  preparation,  by  which  the  sen-  j 
sitive  nerves  of  most  of  our  literati  would  be  effectually  j 
shaken.  No  one  need  expect  there  to  step  out  upon  the  i 
world,  a  heaven.born  and  ready-made  scholar.  The  * 
general  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  raised  so  high 
by  the  illustrious  names  which  have,  for  the  last  fifty 
years  in  particular,  been  adding  to  the  stock  of  Ger- 
oian  science,  that  one  might  almost  say,  without  exag- 
gcj’ation,  that  the  course  of  study  which  the  German 
Prescribes  to  himself  before  entering  on  his  task  as  a 
l*|^rer  in  the  literary  vineyard,  is  only  commencing 
when  that  of  a  French  litterateur  ends.  Years  of  the 
^ost  assiduous,  and  what  is  more  provoking,  the  most 
unobtrusive  and  apparently  ineffective  study ;  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  most  of  the  languages  of  civilized  Eu- 
M  well  as  those  of  antiquity  ;  the  careful  perusal 
R  the  original  of  all  previous  works  on  the  subject,  as 

b/jnn  theory  of  the  Scottish  law  of  diligence,  as  given 

T^onathtn  Oldbuck,  was  quoted  last  session  from  the  Bench 
much  approbation. 


well  as  long  and  deep  meditation  on  that  subject  in  all 
its  views  ; — thes3  are  regarded  in  Germany  so  much  as 
matters  of  course,  that  a  literary  man  obtains  little  more 
credit  for  their  possession,  than  an  essayist  among  our 
selves  would  do,  who  had  been  scrupulously  correct  in 
his  orthography,  or  had  never  violated  the  integrity  of 
Priscian’s  head. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  these 
qualities  of  the  German  character  ;  the  patient  and  per¬ 
severing  toil  with  which  the  foundation  is  laid, — the 
solidity  and  skill  with  which  the  edifice  is  reared. 
Learning  and  originality  walk  hand  in  hand  in  this 
work  of  Savigny.  Like  his  friend  Niebuhr,  he  takes 
nothing  on  trust.  He  turns  from  the  vague  speculations 
of  the  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  to  the  evidence 
arising  from  charters  and  deeds  ;  and  the  permanent  and 
unchanging  testimony  of  inscriptions  and  public  monu¬ 
ments.  A  date,  a  name,  a  half-mutilatcd  inscription, 
the  commencement  or  the  conclusion  of  a  moth-eaten 
parchment  scroll,  a  public  proclamation,  an  imperial 
decree,  an  apparently  insignificant  sentence  in  an  author, 
treating,  perhaps,  of  a  subject  totally  different  from  that 
which  is  under  discussion,  become,  in  his  hands,  the 
most  powerful  engines  for  the  elucidation  of  truth.  Give 
him  only  some  such  point  to  rest  his  lever  on,  and  the 
snug  fabrics  of  theory,  all  compact,”  which  had  been 
reared  by  his  less  scrupulous  predecessors,  are  levelled 
with  the  dust.  Savigny  and  Niebuhr  have  this  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  they  both  attach  little  weight  to  previous  his¬ 
tories,  or  professed  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  seek,  in 
general,  for  the  true  materials  of  their  history  in  these 
indirect  proofs.  It- is,  no  doubt,  a  misfortune  attend¬ 
ant  on  this  system,  that  it  necessarily  leaves  many  la¬ 
cuna:  to  be  filled  up.  It  establishes,  to  be  sure,  certain 
fixed  points,  which,  like  meridians,  are  thus  .drawn 
through  the  vast  and  crowded  mass  of  time ;  but  it  leaves 
the  intermediate  spaces  often  a  mere  waste,  or  filled  only 
with  conjectures  or  possibilities.  In  the  case  of  the 
History  of  the  Roman  Law,  however,  we  think  it  has 
been  more  judiciously  applied  than  by  Niebuhr.  The 
ab.‘ience  of  any  authoritative  contemporary  treatises,  in 
the  first  place,  rendered  it  necessary  ;  while  the  ample 
materials,  afforded  by  the  numerous  collections  of  codi¬ 
ces,  diplomata,  and  deeds  of  aU  kinds,  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  Muratori,  Ughelli,  Papiri,  and  others  have 
preserved,  enabled  him  to  till  up,  with  far  more  minute¬ 
ness  and  certainty  than  could  have  been  expected,  the 
map  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle' 
Ages,  which  he  has  presented  to  us  in  these  elaborate 
volumes. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  evidence,  in 
refutation  of  the  commonly  received  notion,  of  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  its 
sudden  revival,  after  the  supposed  discovery  at  A  malti.  It 
shows,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  Roman 
Law,  modified  indeed  by  feudal  institutions,  or  disguised 
under  different  names,  was  in  operation  among  the  difi'er* 
ent  nations  by  whom  the  Roman  empire  was  dismem¬ 
bered  ;  it  traces  the  general  character  of  the  sources  of 
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I  the  Roman  Lav,  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  remodel- 
i  ling  and  arrangement  of  the  whole  under  the  directions 
of  Justinian,  and  from  Justinian  down  to  the  year  1  KM), 
and  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Bologna.  This  pare 
of  the  subject,  which  embraces  the  gradual  modifications 
to  which  the  Roman  Law  was  subjected  after  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Franks,  is  that  on  which  Savigny  has  be- 
I  stowed  all  his  strength ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
j  learning  and  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  developed.  At 
I  the  same  time,  to  be  candid,  we  cannot  promise  the 
!  reader  either  of  this,  or  of  any  other  part  of  Savigny’s 
volume,  much  of  mere  amusement.  The  subject  is  one 
ratlier  remote  and  uninteresting  at  best ;  and  though 
national  feeling  may  enable  a  German  to  peruse  a  work 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  the  early  ju- 
dicial  establishments  of  his  country  with  some  interest,  | 
we  fear  that  in  this  country  Savigny  must  be  contented 
with  the  honour  due  to  a  work  of  reference  and  perma¬ 
nent  utility,  rather  than  present  amusement.  We  wish¬ 
ed  much  to  be  able  to  find  a  passage  which  would  bear 
I  extracting  ;  but  the  whole  runs  into  each  other  so  much, 

I  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  one ;  at  the  same  time, 

I  it  is  of  the  less  consequence,  for,  in  a  work  like  this,  j 
I  single  passages  give  no  more  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  I 
i  original,  than  the  pedant’s  brick  did  of  the  house  which  | 
j  he  wished  to  sell.  \ 

J  \ 


I  Present  State  of  Van  Diemen's  Land^  comprising  an  ' 

■  Account  of  its  Agricultural  Capabilities^  ivith  Ob» 

I  servations  on  the  Present  State  of  Farming^  ^c, 
pursued  in  that  Colony ;  and  other  important 
i  Matters  connected  with  Emigration.  Dedicated  to 
I  Lord  Althorp.  By  Henry  Widowson,  late  agent  to 
I  the  Van  Diemen’s  Land  .Agricultural  Establishment. 

I  London.  S.  Robinson.  8vo.  1829.  Pp.  216. 

As  affording  the  best  practical  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  society,  there  can  be  few  subjects  of  greater  in¬ 
terest  to  mankind  at  large,  than  the  history  of  colonies 
recently  founded,  and  which  bid  fair  to  advance  in  pros¬ 
perity  and  civilization.  In  the  prosperity  of  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land  we  are  still  more  peculiarly  interested,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  one  of  our  British  colonies  ;  and  looking  upon 
every  authentic  account  of  it  as  of  importance  to  the 
public,  we  are  desirous  of  laying  before  our  readers  some 
portions  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have  copied  above. 
Wherever  the  country  may  be,  in  which  many  of  our 
fellow-subjects  have  located,  probably  for  ever,  we  must 
always  feel  that  no  distance — no  expanse  of  the  mighty 
deep,  can  separate  their  interest  from  ours.  Nor  is  it 
a  refiection  of  little  weight,  that  the  religion,  the  indus¬ 
try,  the  customs,  the  arts,  and  the  language  of  our  own 
country,  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated  in  remote  regions 
— in  climes  heretofore  ‘‘  unknown  to  fame— uncelebrate 
in  song.” 

Mr  Widowson,  whose  work  is  decidedly  the  best  on  the 
present  state  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  went  out,  in  1825,  as  agent  to  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society.  In  this  situation,  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  all  the  located  lands  in  the  settle¬ 
ment.”  He  likewise  was  enabled  to  examine  and  re-  ! 
port  upon  a  large  portion  of  unlocated  land,  by  being 
employed  to  form  a  new  settlement  at  Ringaroome  ' 
River  ;  and  his  means  of  judging  were  farther  extend¬ 
ed,  by  suffering  ship reck  off  Cape  Portland,  and  there-  , 
by  being  detained  some  time  on  the  north-east  part  of 
I  the  island. 

I  Our  readers  are  not  perhaps  aware,  that  between  the 
1  colonies  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  South  Wales  I 
there  exists  a  mutual  jealousy.  While  this  jealousy  I 
was  occasioned  solely  by  the  desire  to  excel  each  other  I 
in  Improvement,  it  was  well ;  but  there  is  every  reason  ■ 
lo  believe  that  it  has  now  settled  into  a  keen  animosity.  I 


We  shall  give  Mr  Widowson’s  observations  on  this  i 
subject :  ! 

Between  the  settlements  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land 
and  New  South  Wales  there  is,  and  no  doubt  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  if  both  continue  to  prosper,  a  spirit  of  rival¬ 
ry.  This,  if  it  be  manifested  by  endeavours  at  out¬ 
stripping  each  other  in  the  improvement  of  their  respec-  | 
tive  conditions,  individually  and  socially,  will  be  a  mu- 
tual  benefit ;  but  if  it  assume  the  form  of  detraction  i 
and  recrimination,  it  must  be  injurious ;  inasmuch  as  I 
it  will  have  the  effect,  in  the  end,  of  hurting  the  charac-  j 
ter  of  all,  and  of  stirring  up  hatred  and  alienation  when  ^ 
there  ought  to  be  affection  and  sympathy.  In  Mr  Cun.  I 
ningham’s  work  on  New  South  Wales,  the  author  is  I 
sorry  to  see  the  working  of  this  spirit,  in  attempting  to  > 
elevate  the  character  of  that  colony,  and,  thereby  dis-  j 
paraging  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  Each  has  its  peculiar  j 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  observation  and  impartiality,  to  strike  the 
balance  between  them.  The  former  has  a  warmer  climate, 
and  therefore  its  vegetable  productions  approach  more 
nearly  those  of  tropical  regions  ;  while  the  latter  is  more 
perfectly  healthy,  and  is  better  fitted  for  the  maturation 
of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  our  native  land.  There  is  in  ‘ 
it,  in  short,  more  of  the  character  of  home ;  and  it  is  i 
surprising,  after  having  traversed  half  the  globe,  to  find,  j 
where  culture  has  done  its  work,  things  so  like  those 
which  we  left.  In  justice,  however,  to  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  it  is  comparatively  in  its  ' 
infancy,  and  therefore,  comparatively  unknown ;  that 
when  it  is  equally  knowm,  it  is  generally  preferred,  and  i 
that  in  consequence,  public  opinion  is  now  beginning  to  j 
set  strongly  in  its  favour.” — Introduction,  p.  xi.  j 


We  may  here  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  we 
ought  to  receive,  with  great  caution,  any  hints  set  forth 
in  praise  of  countries,— distant,  uncultivated,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  known.  We  do  not  insinuate  any  thing  with  respect 
to  Mr  Widowson’s  work ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it 
one  of  great  information  and  utility  ;  but  the  attempt 
to  mislead  has  been  only  too  frequently  made.  We 
have  had  agents  of  particular  companies  ;  purchasers  of 
large  tracts  of  territory  for  government ;  or  emigrants 
desirous  of  alluring  others  to  the  same  situation,  that 
their  own  distresses  might  be  alleviated,— all  setting 
forth  the  most  enticing  lucubrations.  We  do  not  say 
that  any  one  of  these  three  classes  of  writers  have  had 
the  intention  purposely  to  deceive ;  but  having  per- 
sonal  objects  in  view,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  advantages,  and  conceal  the  disadvantages, 
of  the  new  settlements.  The  truth  is,  that  every  emi¬ 
grant  ought  to  lay  his  account  with  difficulties  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  ;  and  he  must  overcome  many  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  endure  many  privations,  before  he  will  be 
able  to  accustom  himself  to  his  new  situation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  can  divest  himself  of  the  associations  ot 
home,  of  friends,  and  of  all  he  holds  dear  on  earth,  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  will  find  much  in  Van  Diemen  s 


Land  to  compensate  for  these  sacrifices,  after  the  first 
year  of  his  emigration  has  expired.  iMr  Widowson  very 
properly  declares,  that  it  is  not  his  object  ‘‘  to  tempt 
those  who  can  live  at  home,  to  go  either  to  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  or  New  South  Wales,  or  any  where  else, 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  our  happy  island for,  say^ 
he,  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  not  a  paradise,  where 
may  eat  and  drink  of  the  abundance  of  nature, 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  or  some  equivalent  sacrifice.  1  ] 

‘  thistly  curse’  is  not  repealed  ;  and  the  man  who  emi¬ 
grates  there,  expecting  to  live  and  prosper  without  a- 
bour  in  some  shape,  will  find  himself  miserably  disap^ 
pointed.  But  there  is  ample  room,  and  abundant  op^ 
portunity  ;  there  is  a  benignant  sky  above,  and  a  ru 
ful  soil  beneath ;  there  is,  since  the 
bush-rangers,  protection  for  property  and  life  *  ,♦ 

are  laws  suited  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  plac-* 
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The  emigrant,  who  carries  with  him  a  certain  capital, 
and  perseveres,  as  he  has  no  forest  to  clear,  and  no 
swamps  to  drain,  will,”  says  Mr  Widowson,  in  no 
long  time,  acquire  all  that  riches  can  give, — if  not  hoards 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  means  of  good  living  even  to 
luxury, _ all  the  fairest  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  abun¬ 

dance  of  flocks  and  herds.” 

Van  Diemen’s  Land  was  circumnavigated  by  Lieut. 
Flinders,  in  179<i-P; — it  is  thirty  leagues  distant  from 
the  nearest  point  of  New  Holland ; — and  it  is  said  to 
i  contain  18,000  square  miles  of  surface,  the  greater  part 
I  of  which  is  yet  unexplored.  The  government  is  dis- 
I  tinct  from  that  of  New  Holland,  and  is  at  present  under 
I  the  command  of  Lieut. -Col.  George  Arthur.  We  shall 
I  now  permit  our  author  to  furnish  some  additional  infor- 
!  mation  in  his  own  words  : — 

!  Hints  on  first  setting  out. — Although  it 
I  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  an  emigrant  to  obtain  the 
I  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  De- 
j  partment,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Van  Diemen’s 
j  Land,  I  would  certainly  advise  such  application  to  be 
made,  as  the  party  is  then  entitled  to  a  grant  of  land 
immediately  upon  arrival  in  the  colony,  which  orherwise 
!  would  not  be  obtainable,'  without  liaving  first  .sent  a  pe- 
I  tition  to  the  Governor,  enclosing  a  statement  of  his  pro- 
j  perty,  verified  by  two  or  more  witnesses.  Tiiis  appli- 
I  cation  is  sometimes  not  replied  to  for  a  month,  thereby 
!  incurring  much  loss  of  time,  and  great  vexation  ;  where- 
j  as,  the  letter  which  an  applicant  receives  from  the  office 
I  in  Downing  Street,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  an  order 
I  for  a  grant  of  land,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Governor 
upon  arrival.  The  tenor  of  the  letter  is,  that,  on  com¬ 
plying  with  the  conditions  required,  and  satisfying  the 
necessary  enquiries  as  to  sufficiency  of  capital,  a  grant 
of  land  is  accorded.  The  smallest  amount  of  capital 
required  by  the  regulations  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
L.500,  but  I  have  known  many  instances  where  a  much 
smaller  sum  has  enabled  its  possessor  to  obtain  a  grant.” 
_p.  1. 

!  Hobart  Town  — In  giving  a  description  of  this, 
the  capital  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  I  must  preface  iny 
observations  by  stating,  that  the  alterations  and  im- 
j  provemenis,  both  intended  and  in  progress,  are  so  nu- 
I  merous,  that  many  things  I  shall  describe  are  now  either 
i  removed,  or  so  much  renovated  and  beautified,  that  new 
;  comers  will  in  many  instances  find  my  history  at  va¬ 
riance  with  existing  appearances.  My  aim,  however, 

I  is  to  detail  things  as  they  were  during  my  stay  in  the 
I  colony. 

“  The  first  object  seen  on  coming  into  the  harbour, 
is  the  Mulgrave  Battery,  a  poor,  pitiful  mud  fort,  with 
halt  a  dozen  old  honey-combed  guns,  which  (perfectly 
harmless  to  the  artillery-man  who  fires  them,)  serve  to 
Riake  a  noise  on  the  king’s  birth-day,  and  on  one  or  two 
other  public  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  the 
top  of  the  bay  is  the  governor’s  house,  (which  has  lately 
been  much  enlarged,)  with  neat  grass  plats,  garden,  and 
shrubbery,  extending  down  to  the  water’s  edge;  in  the 
distance,  on  the  left,  is  the  church,  court-house,  and 
gaol ;  on  the  right  of  the  harbour  is  the  pier  or  jetty,  an 
artificial  work,  carried  from  the  main  land  to  what  was 
an  island,  but  which  is  now  connected  by  a  substantial 
causeway  of  masonry,  wide  enough  for  two  carts  to  pass, 
and  a  good  path  for  foot  passengers.  The  first  store 
IJCJit  to  the  sea  is  Mr  W.  A.  Bethume’s,  government 
aving  what  is  termed  a  reserve,  to  erect  a  battery  in 
case  of  need,  upon  a  rock  that  runs  into  the  water. 
*  J;**  J^cthume’s  country  residence  is  on  the  opposite  side 
’  from  this  spot  you  obtain  another  view  of 
be  house  and  grounds. 

mere  are  many  other  warehouses  on  the  jetty  be- 
cnging  to  various  merchants  ;  the  principal  one  is  the 
c)f  the  Edinburgh  Australian  Company,  and  is, 
Perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town,  and 


bearing  no  mean  comparison  with  some  of  the  principal 
warehouses  in  London  or  Liverpool.  At  the  top  of  the 
pier  are  the  Government  stores,  a  large  stone  edifice, 
and  the  Commissariat  office  and  stores:  on  the  right 
was  a  large  piece  of  swampy  ground,  nearly  impassable 
in  winter,  and  through  which  the  town  rivulet  emptied 
itself  into  the  Derwent,  serving  as  a  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  filth  ;  this  disgusting  nuisance  is  now  removed, 
the  rivulet  is  turned  another  way,  and  the  swamp  is 
I  filled  up.  Here  it  is  intended  to  hold  a  market,  a  con¬ 
venience  which  has  been  greatly  wanted  for  a  long  time. 
On  entering  the  town  from  the  jetty,  the  stranger  will 
be  gratified  with  the  view  of  so  many  substantial  houses 
and  well-made  M^Adamized  streets,  running  at  right 
,  angles  with  each  other.  The  town  contains  about  one 
thousand  houses,  and  the  population  may  be  computed 
at  from  six  to  seven  thousand.  Judging  from  the  new 
I  buildings  now  erecting,  the  number  of  children,  and  the 
immense  shoals  of  emigrants  and  convicts  lately  ar- 
}  rived,  I  should  say  that  both  houses  and  population  bid 
j  fair  to  double  their  numbers  in  a  few  years.  The 
j  houses,  generally  speaking,  are  of  wood,  with  a  small 
!  garden  before  them,  but  which  is  usually  kept  in  so 
j  slovenly  a  manner  as  to  be  any  thing  but*^^rnaip|ental  to  | 
I  the  premises.  Almost  all  new  buildings  are  either  of 
^  brick  or  stone  ;  the  former  appear  of  a  good  quality ; 

I  the  freestone  is  very  beautiful,  but  exce.ssively  dear  : 

I  many  houses  are  built  of  a  rough  hewn  stone,  and  then 
I  cemented  by  stucco  ;  when  this  is  well  done  it  makes  a  | 
^  very  handsome  and  durable  building.” — P.  21-2. 

Whale  Fisheries _ One  of  the  greatest  sources 

:  of  wealth  to  which  both  these  colonies  may  look  forward 
to  the  possession  of,  is  the  wliale  fishery.  A  company 
was  formed  in  1826,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this 
'  business,  but  there  was  not  a  great  deal  done  :  one  or 
i  two  other  firms  have  since  been  farmed,  and  last  year 
I  the  fishery  was  conducted  with  much  spirit,  and  with  a 
i  very  favourable  result ; — a  great  many  fish  having  been 
taken,  which,  of  course,  produced  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 
None  of  the  parties  yet  engaged  in  the  fishery,  have  more 
than  a  small  sloop  each,  (just  to  enable  them  to  fetch  the 
oil  up  to  town,)  although  all  have  several  whale  boats. 
When  the  situation  of  the  Derwent  is  considered,  it  ap¬ 
pears  strange  that  more  has  not  been  done  in  this  branch; 
but  from  want  of  larger  vessels,  the  fishing  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  Frederick  Hendrick’s  Bay,  near 
Maria  Island ;  and  here  frequently  are  to  be  found  so 
many  boats,  that  upon  one  of  them  striking  a  fish,  ac¬ 
cidents  frequently  occur  from  the  eagerness  displayed 
by  the  numerous  competitors  to  obtain  a  share,  and 
which  very  often  terminates  in  the  escape  of  the  whale. 
These  enormous  fish  are  occasionally  seen  up  the  Der¬ 
went  as  high  as  Hobart  Town,  and  one,  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  has  been  taken  as  high  as  New  Nor¬ 
folk.  The  fitting  out  of  a  vessel  in  the  colony,  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  for  this  trade,  is  a  work  of  great  expense, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  crews  you  are  compelled  to 
take,  piracies  frequently  occur.  It  appears  to  me  some¬ 
what  singular,  that  so  many  convict  ve.ssels  coming  out, 
most  of  which  are  obliged  to  go  to  Batavia,  or  some 
other  place,  for  a  cargo  home,  it  should  never  have  oc- 
!  curred  to  the  owners  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  trade, 
j  In  my  view  of  Hobart  Town,  I  mentioned  the 
j  Scotch  Australian  Company’s  Store,  upon  the  jetty; 

'  whjn  this  concern  was  established,  in  1822,  it  was  sup- 
!  posed  their  attention  would  have  been  directed  to  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  Tasmania,  and  that,  consequently,  the  whale 
I  fishery  would  have  claimed  a  prominent  consideration. 
They  have,  however,  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  the 
importation  and  sales  of  European  goods,  principally 
Scotch,  and  are  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  other 
merchants,  and  possessing  much  less  enterprise  than 
many.  They  have  now  constantly  employed  four  fine 
vessels,  making  together  1684  tons  register ;  all  of 
which  are  obliged  to  go  to  some  other  port  for  a  return 
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cargo.  The  greatest  benefit  they  have  conferred  upon 
the  colony,  has  been  in  encouraging  the  migration  of 
industrious  artizans  and  their  families  from  Scotland  as 
settlers,  and  for  which  they  certainly  deserve  all  due 
praise.” — P.  42-3. 

Population  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land — The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  has  been 
estimated  so  very  differently,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  of 
population  ;  no  census  has  ever  yet  been  taken,  nor  do 
I  think  a  correct  one  could,  from  the  scattered  situation 
of  the  houses.  From  various  friends,  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  gaining  information,  and  whom  I 
have  consulted  frequently  upon  the  subject,  and  also 
from  what  I  have  myself  seen,  in  various  families  about 
the  island,  I  should  say  there  cannot  be  less  than  20,000 
inhabitants,  including  convicts.  The  increase  in  the  year 
1826  was  upwards  of  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred, 
of  whom  six  hundred  and  two  were  prisoners  !  (ninety- 
nine  female,  and  five  hundred  and  three  male  convicts.) 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  February  1804,  the 
colony  was  first  located  ;  and  for  many  years  subse¬ 
quently  it  was  a  close  port,  there  being  no  communica¬ 
tion  direct  from  England,  except  for  convict  and  other 
government  vessels.  All  goods  for  the  use  of  the  co¬ 
lony  were  brought  from  Sydney,  for  which  place  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  served  as  a  receptacle  for  their  felons, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  penal  settlement ;  out  of  these  des¬ 
peradoes,  were  formed  the  bush-rangers,  of  whom  I 
have  treated  in  another  place. 

The  atrocities  of  these  people,  up  to  the  end  of 
1826,  operated  considerably  in  preventing  respectable 
settlers  coming  to  the  country ;  it  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  the  population  is  so  great.  The 
bush-rangers  being  now  entirely  suppressed,  the  tide  of 
emigration  has  already  gone  into  its  usual  channel,  and 
steady  respectable  men  are  daily  arriving  as  merchants 
or  settlers  ;  government  are  also  assisting  them  and  the 
colony  materially  by  the  very  large  number  of  convicts 
that  have  been  lately  sent  away.  One  of  the  principal 
Inconveniences  of  which  all  complain,  is  the  great  scar¬ 
city  of  females  ;  and  consequently  the  number  of  births 
does  not  increase  so  fast  as  might  be  expected ;  the  same 
remark,  I  believe,  equally  applies  to  Sydney  ;  a  few 
years,  however,  will,  no  doubt  obviate  this  cause  of 
complaint.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  so  much  consist  in  the  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants,  as  in  their  apparent  comfort  and 
growing  independence.  This  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  respectability  of  the  country,  and  the  greatest  in¬ 
ducement  for  the  people  of  England  to  continue  to  send, 
in  still  larger  numbers,  the  criminal  disturbers  of  their 
peace  to  a  settlement  where  the  ends  of  reform  and  justice 
are  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.” 
— P.  29-30. 

There  are  many  other  passages  which  we  might  se¬ 
lect,  but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Widowson’s 
honest  and  candid  work.  VVe  conceive  him  to  be  a  wor¬ 
thy  man,  who  deserves  well  of  the  British  public  for  this 
production.  He  has  given  us  a  practical  narrative  of 
this  interesting  settlement,  and  he  has  done  so  in  a  style 
which  does  him  much  credit.  To  all  who  are  interested 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
meditating  an  emigration  thither,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  work. 

The  Antisceptic ;  {a  Fa  therms  Gift  to  his  Children.) 

or  a  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity^ 

independent  of  Provhecy.,  of  Altracles.^  and  of  Tes^ 

timony  itself ;  and  in  a  great  measure  founded  on 

the  very  arguments  Tc  hich  Ii}fidels  bring  to  overthrow 

it.  Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  In nes.  1829.  Pp.  210. 

In  ascertaining  the  authenticity  of  Christianity,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  apparent  consistency  of  I 


the  various  facts  which  it  unfolds,  viewed  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  strong  external  and  historical  evidence  by 
which  these  facts  are  corroborated.  Its  truth  must 
principally  depend  on  the  internal  evidence,  arising 
from  the  adaptation  of  its  doctrines  to  our  notions  of 
God’s  character  and  of  man’s  condition.  This  mode  of 
proof  does  not  depend  on  the  ingenious  subtleties  of 
philosophy,  which  may  reconcile  apparent  discrepancies 
or  supply  defects  in  the  chain  of  collateral  testimony. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  common  understanding  of  mankind. 
As  intellectual  creatures,  all  their  doubts  vanish  from 
the  clear  light  in  which  the  Deity  and  his  attributes  are 
represented  in  the  sacred  volume  as  moral  and  social 
creatures,  they  find  there  every  thing  which  can  contri- 
bute  to  their  individual  happiness,  or  to  the  welfare  of 
society  ; — as  helpless  creatures,  they  are  fully  satisfied 
with  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  varied  wants  of  their 
nature  ; — as  immortal  creatures,  they  discover  the  most 
abundant  provisions  to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  soul 
itself,  and  to  exalt  their  conceptions  of  the  bliss  of 
heaven. 

Infidels,  no  doubt,  allege,  that  there  are  various  mys¬ 
teries  connected  with  the  Bible,  which  transcend  their 
comprehension  ;  and  they  adduce  this  circumstance  as 
an  argumentum  ad  ahsurdum^  as  the  most  perfect 
proof  of  the  falsehood  of  Christianity,  and  as  the  most 
ample  justification  for  their  continuance  in  disbelief. 
But  this  argument  proves  nothing  for,  we  might  as 
well  deny  the  existence  of  the  natural  world,  because 
we  cannot  account  for  the  various  phenomena  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  dispute  the  authority  of  Kevela- 
tion,  because  some  of  its  doctrines  are  not  suited  to  the 
powers  of  our  finite  faculties.  In  every  such  Revela, 
tion,  these  mysteries  will  prevail,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and,  in  truth,  are  negative  proofs  of  its  divine 
origin.  The  child  cannot  understand  those  subjects 
which  are  familiar  to  the  man  of  advanced  years ;  and 
how  can  we  expect  that  .our  limited  understandings 
should  be  completely  able  to  unravel  the  contents  of 
that  Record  which  bears  the  impress  of  Deity  ? 

The  “  Antisceptic”  has,  according  to  the  avowal  of 
its  author,  been  given  to  the  world,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  attending  a  certain  novel,  entitled  Truth,” 
which,  as  he  alleges,  has  produced  incalculable  mischief 
amongst  the  young  and  ignorant.  Without  entering  into 
the  reasonings  in  favour  of  Christianity,  suggested  ei¬ 
ther  from  miracles  or  from  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
the  author  attempts  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  by  arguments  drawn  exclusively  from  those 
facts  whicli  have  been  principally  urged  by  the  seep-  I 
tics  themselves.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  well  writ-  | 
ten,  and  considering  the  comparatively  limited  field  of 
controversy  in  which  the  author  engages,  he  has  been 
successful  in  adducing  several  strong,  and,  perhaps, 
too  much  neglected  arguments.  There  are  one  or  two 
of  his  propositions  which  probably  might  as  well  have 
been  omitted ;  not  that  they  can  be  deemed  absolutely  j 
wrong,  but,  as  resting  more  especially  in  conjecture,  j 
they  may  furnish  certain  feasible  grounds  for  the  so-  | 
phistry  of  sceptics,  which  might  tend  to  weaken  the  j 
other  substantial  reasons  assigned  for  the  authenticity  of  i 
the  Bible.  We  allude  to  his  conclusions,  deduced  from  j 

the  probability  of  the  human  mind  entertaining  any  | 
notions  whatever,  without  a  revelation  from  God  as  to 
the  existence  and  ministrations  of  angels  in  the  church 
and  in  the  world  ;  or,  as  to  the  form  of  general  or 
final  judgment  revealed  in  the  Divine  law  ?”  M  ^  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  insist  upon  this  objection ;  but 
we  must  consider  him  totally  incorrect,  when  he  asserts, 

that  if  not  demonstrably  certain,  there  is,  at  least,  a 
strong  presumption,  that,  without  a  revelation  fro^  i 
God,  the  notion  of  a  human  soul,  or  of  a  spirit  in  man  ^ 
distinct  from  matter,  could  never  have  obtained  at  allj 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  boUy» 
as  well  as  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  could  neve 
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have  been  entertained  by  any  human  mind.”  It  is  true, 
the  ideas  of  the  Heathen  philosophers  on  this  subject 
were  necessarily  imperfect.  They  consider  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  soul,  and  its  existence  in  a  future  state,  se¬ 
parate  from  the  body,  rather  as  probable  events,  than  as 
resting  on  any  specific  data.  But  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  such  notions  never  obtained  at  all^'" — that  the 
views  of  such  eminent  men  as  Plato  and  Socrates,  arc 
entitled  to  no  weight ;  or  that  their  opinions  had  little 
influence  on  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  were  delivered.  Even  the  unen¬ 
lightened  savage  dreams  of  some  Elysium  which  lies  j 
beyond  this  world,  where  every  wish  of  his  heart  shall  • 
be  finally  gratified.  Revelation,  did  not,  therefore,  in^  | 
troduce  the  notion  of  the  soul’s  immortality.  It,  no  j 
doubt,  strengthened  and  confirmed  that  notion,  as  it 
previously  existed ;  but,  as  the  author’s  object  is  to 
prove  the  divine  source  of  Christianity,  from  its  reveal-  i 
ing  facts  which  would  never  otherwise  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  human  mind,  the  argument  now  no¬ 
ticed  is  rendered  completely  nugatory. 

Neither  can  we  admit  the  justice  of  our  author’s  opi. 
nions  as  to  the  inutility  of  moral  philosophy — a  science 
which  Bacon  has  justly  proclaimed  to  be  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  theology.”  Though  not,  perhaps,  perfect  as 
an  independent  system,  and  certainly  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  full  developement  of  those  plans  which 
revelation  has  unveiled,  it  cannot,  surely,  be  warrant- 
ably  affirmed,  that  no  discovery  of  the  least  import¬ 
ance”  has  been  made  through  its  means.  Christianity 
does  not,  in  this  way,  seek  to  exalt  herself  by  an  en¬ 
vious  disparagement  of  the  achievements  in  knowledge, 
j  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  other  schemes, 
j  She  admits  their  respective  merits  so  far  as  they  extend  ; 
and,  by  a  fair  comparison  of  these,  with  her  own  inhe¬ 
rent  excellencies,  she  establishes  an  undoubted  claim  to 
superiority. 

j  With  the  author’s  main  line  of  argument,  however, 

I  together  with  his  general  conclusions,  we  entirely  agree  ; 

1  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  his  work  to 
I  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

1 


j  The  Modern  Martyr,  By  the  author  of  the  Evan- 
I  gelical  Rambler.”  In  2  vols.  12mo.  London. 

I  Westley  and  Davis.  Pp.  311  and  318.  1829. 

I  W E  scruple  not  to  confess,  that  we  entirely  disapprove 

i  of  religious  novels;  for,  besides  a  quantity  of  whining 
I  cant  and  raving  enthusiasm,  they  are  likely  to  contain  a  j 
I  considerable  intermixture  of  erroneous  religious  opinions.  I 
I  Here  are  two  volumes,  for  example,  all  about  a  young  lady, 

'  who  was  so  sadly  persecuted  by  her  friends,  because  she 
!  went  to  a  Dissenting  Chapel,  that  the  fair  theologian 
fell  into  a  decline,  and  died.  Poor  young  lady  !  she 
never  heard  any  good  in  the  church,— the  clergyman 
was  very  careless  and  unregenerated, — so  she  became 
satisfied  that  a  Dissenting  Chapel  was  the  only  way  to 
heaven, — and  to  one  she  went,  in  order  that  she  might 
hear  the  pure  gospel.  But  even  yet  she  was  not  happy, 
because  she  was  not  allowed  to  collect  so  much  money 
'  per  quarter  for  the  dear  missionaries,  to  hear  so  many 
sermons  per  week,  to  attend  so  many  prayer  meetings 
^  day,  and  to  read  so  much  of  certain  savoury  gospel 
l^hs,  written  by  such  saints  as  the  author  of  the 
Evangelical  Rambler,”  per  hour, — and  because  she 
Was  not  allowed  to  go  a  sermon-hunting  with  some 
pious  friend^  to  hear  dear  JMr  this  or  dear  Mr  that 
ptcach  the  pure  gospel.  She  therefore  grew  consump- 
(merely  out  of  spite,  one  would  think),  took  her  bed, 
JJ®d  finally  became  the  “  Modern  Martyr  T'*  A  very 
®^tiful  and  affecting  catastrophe  ! 
tm  n  beheld  with  disgust  the  quantities  of 

of  this  sort  which  have  been  ushered  into  the  world 
the  prolific  brains  of  old  women,  ignorant  zealots, 


and  hungry  students  of  divinity.  We  would  pass  over 
these  absurd  books  in  silent  contempt,  did  we  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  custom  has  of  late  years  been  increasing, 
of  thrusting  them  into  the  hands  of  children  attending 
certain  Sunday  Schools ;  and  that  the  writers  and  publish¬ 
ers,  thus  finding  them  aprofitable  speculation,  eagerly  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  of  filling  the  young  and  unsus¬ 
pecting  mind  with  the  most  visionary  and  distracting 
speculations,  and  often  most  notoriously  dangerous 
opinions.  The  shoals  of  these  half-crown  and  three-and- 
sixpenny  novels  which  have  been  published  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  London,  and  are  hawked  throughout 
the  country,  are  absolutely  beyond  belief.  Has  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  descended  so  low,  that  we  must  have  recourse 
to  fiction  and  falsehood  to  secure  for  it  the  attention  it 
deserves  ?  If  religious  novels  are  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  why  ought  we  not  to  have  a  theatre  for  religious 
plays  ?  Are  we  to  submit  to  this  spurious  adorning  of 
truth,  in  defiance  of  the  established  maxim,  that  truth, 
when  unadorned,  is  adorned  the  most  ?”  Is  it  by 
these  contemptible  publications  that  the  scoffer  and  the 
careless  are  to  be  reclaimed  ?  It  was  not  so  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  who  in  their  infancy  were  taught  from 
the  sacred  writings  according  to  their  capacity,  and  had 
their  minds  thoroughly  imbued  in  the  (Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures  by  the  Catechism  of  the  Church. 

The  machinery  of  these  canting  productions  is  all  of 
a  piece.  The  hero  or  heroine  is  generally  at  the  outset 
a  very  great  sinner,  but  becomes  at  the  end  a  very 
great  saint, — suffering,  during  the  transformation,  the 
usual  quantum  of  what  is  technically  termed  persecu¬ 
tion.  This,  according  to  our  scribbling  enthusiasts,  is 
intended  to  show  the  power  of  religion  on  the  heart, 
and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  The  language  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is,  of  course,  plentifully  applied,  and  we  have  fre-  j 
quently  cowherds,  ragged  boys,  old  soldiers,  and  always  | 
pious  women,  talking  as  valiantly  on  religion  as  if  they  j 
were  theological  doctors.  Do  our .  religious  novelists 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  such  compositions  as  these 
will  advance  the  cause  of  religion  ?  Or  do  they  think, 
that  the  Bible  will  be  more  appreciated  by  those  who 
find  its  language,  in  such  catch-penny  books,  grossly  ; 
misapplied  on  some  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  ?  We  call  on  all  parents  who  wish  to  see  their 
children  properly  imbued  with  Christian  principle,  to  ex¬ 
pel  from  their  houses  these  pernicious  publications,  and 
to  oppose,  with  all  their  influence,  that  species  of  e vangeli- 
cism  which  they  set  forth,  whereby  the  simplicity  of  truth 
is  obscured,  and  Christianity  profanely  reduced  to  a  jest, 
or  treated  as  a  matter  that  may  be  twisted  into  any  shape 
which  the  purpose  of  the  moment  may  require. 


A  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Norway^ 
jiart  of  Sweden^  and  the  Islands  and  States  of  Den~ 
mark.  By  Derwent  Conway,  Author  of  Solitary 
Walks  through  Many  Lands.”  Edinburgh  ;  Con¬ 
stable’s  Miscellany,  vol.  XXXVIII.  1829. 

(^Second  Notice.) 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  highly  favourable 
impression  which  this  very  lively  and  interesting  volume 
has  made  upon  us ;  and  we  return  to  it,  because  wc  are 
not  aware  of  any  book  that  has  been  recently  published, 
from  which  we  should  be  able  to  extract  passages  more 
calculated  to  afford  our  readers  both  amusement  and  in¬ 
struction.  This  is  an  opinion  which,  it  may  be  be¬ 
lieved,  we  would  not  give  at  randon ;  because,  if  it 
were  incorrect,  the  passages  we  are  about  to  subjoin 
would  immediately  prove  it  to  be  so.  Confident,  however, 
that  we  are  right,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  our 
judgment  thus  submitted  to  the  experimentum  cruets. 
We  shall  begin,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  following 
account  of 
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THE  irottWEGlAX  LADIES.  j  found  to  admire  in  the  mental  attractions  of  the  females.  I 

‘*But  the  duties  of  a  Norwegian  lady  are  not  confined  |  I  speak  of  their  acquired,  not  of  their  natural,  endow- 
I  to  preparing  the  dinner,  and  serving  the  guests.  Tliey  |  nients  ;  but,  so  long  as  the  indulgence  of  the  palate  is  | 

I  have  other  domestic  duties  of  a  still  more  unfeminine  looked  upon  as  the  sufnmum  honuni^  those  feitale  ac  .  [ 
i  character.  When  in  Norway,  I  heard  a  young  lady  de-  complishments  which  tend  to  secure  this  will  be  esteemed  * 

I  dine  an  invitation  to  pass  a  week  with  a  friend,  because  the  highest.  A  woman  who  attends  to  her  household 
I  it  was  slaughter-time.  What  should  we  think  in  Eng-  duties—and  these  begin  when  she  is  taught  the  first  ru.  ! 

I  land  of  a  young  lady  who  should  make  such  an  apology  ?  diments  of  education — has  no  longer  time  to  devote  to 
i  But  the  apology  requires  explanation.  Late  in  the  au-  acquirements  of  a  higher  order.  There  is  also  another 
tumn,  just  before  winter  is  expected  to  set  in,  the  esta-  cause  that  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  blunt  those 
blishment  of  a  Norwegian  family  (especially  if  distant  refinements  in  thought  and  feeling  which,  in  England, 
from  any  great  market)  is  a  scene  of  extraordinary  ac-  form  the  great  charm  of  female  society — the  necessity 
tivity  and  preparation  ;  for  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  for  being  so  much  in  the  society  of  servants,  occasioned 
winter  stores  are  provided ;  and  this  implies,  in  the  first  by  the  nature  of  female  duties.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
place,  the  slaughter  of  a  great  many  animals.  Thenfol-  to  conceive,  that  a  lady  who  passes  the  greater  part  of 
low  the  various  culinary  operations ;  the  salting  of  meat,  every  day  in  the  kitchen,  should  not  carry  away  from  it 
the  making  of  different  kinds  of  sausages,  and  meat-balls  some  taint  of  coarseness,  if  not  of  vulgarity.  It  is  only 
for  soup,  and  black  puddings  and  white  puddings,  &c.  justice  to  add,  that  against  the  character  or  conduct  of 
&c. ;  and  for  all  the  various  sausages  and  puddings,  the  the  Norwegian  ladies  I  have  nothing  to  allege,  either 
meat  is  grated,  and  beaten,  and  seasoned — operations  from  observation  or  hearsay.  Wives  are  as  faithful  as 
that  require  no  inconsiderable  time  and  labour.  In  all  they  are  in  other  countries,  and  daughters  as  circum. 
these  matters  the  young  ladies  are  the  chief  actors;  so  spect.  And  doubtless,  were  the  domestic  regime  of 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  the  Froken  re-  Norway  different  from  what  it  is,  the  information  of  the  - 
fused  an  invitation  because  it  was  slaughter-time.  But  Norwegian  ladies  would  be  as  extensive,  and  their  ac- 1 
these  duties  are  not  only  performed  by  ladies  of  all  ranks  complishments  as  varied,  as  we  find  these  among  the  I 
in  Norway,  but  are  considered  by  them  to  be  agreeable  ;  daughters  of  France  or  England.” 
and  this  season  of  slaughter  and  preparation  is  looked  3  3  ^^^3^  statements  are  not 

forward  to  as  a  time  of  more  than  commori  amusement.  3^,  satisfactory  as  we  could  have  wished.  AVe  cer- 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  these  habits  should  not  ^^^53^  sentimental  readers 

influent  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  female  sex.  Every  ^  Yet  we  are  sure  that  a 

young  lady,  and  consequently  every  woman,  in  Norway,  3^^^^^^^  ^  ^  delightful  va- 

IS  a  cmnmsseure  in  gastronomy.  There  is  no  subject  jj,e  endless  crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais, 

upon  which  a  stranger  will  find  a  Norwegian  lady  so  all  but  Cockneys  are  now  heartily  ashamed. 

much  au  fait  as  in  this.  Indeed,  I  0  not  know  any  shall  allow  our  author  to  describe,  in  his  own 

subject  upon  which  a  Frou  or  her  daughters  will  descant 

with  so  much  interest,  or  to  which  they  will  lend  a  more  ’ 

willing  ear,  than  to  the  secrets  of  cookery,  or  the  merits  string,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  in  , 
of  a  particular  dish.  Norway. 

‘‘  It  has  been  usual  to  judge  of  the  civilization  of  a  There  is  one  respect  in  which  Norway  possesses  an 
country  by  the  e;timation  in  which  the  female  character  advantage  to  the  traveller  over  every  other  country  in 
is  held,  and  the  accomplishments  which  it  is  thought  Europe;  it  is  this,  the  variety  of  season  in  Norway,  and, 
necessary  that  females  should  possess.  If  by  this  test  consequently,  the  various  aspects  under  which  Nature  S 
we  judge  of  the  civilization  of  Norway,  we  shall  place  presents  herself  in  these  seasons,  may  all  be  witnessed  i 
it  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  nations.  That  a  woman —  by  the  traveller  in  the  course  of  four  months,  June,  July,  i 
of  whatever  rank — should  be  a  good  housekeeper,  is  the  August,  and  September.  The  spring  in  Norway  docs 
ne  plus  ultra  of  female  excellence.  And  so  essential  is  not  extend  beyond  one  month ;  summer  occupies  two,  ' 
this  knowledge  considered,  that  if  a  young  lady  have  not  and  autumn  about  six  weeks.  There  are  indeed  spring-  ' 
sufficient  opportunities  at  home  to  become  acquainted  skies  and  spring-air  for  a  longer  period  than  I  have  as-  j 
with  the  female  duties  of  mincing,  seasoning,  stuffing,  signed  to  that  season,  but  the  earth  does  not  harmonize 
and  cooking,  she  is  sent  for  a  time  to  board  in  some  fa-  with  these  ;  and  the  mild  weather,  from  the  middle  of 
mily  where  she  may  have  greater  facilities  of  being  ini-  April  till  towards  the  middle  of  May,  serves  only  to 
tiated  in  these  mysteries.  melt  the  snows.  The  traveller,  therefore,  who  arrives 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  all  these  mat-  in  Norway  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  remains  until  the 
ters  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  of  opinion  between  middle  of  September,  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

the  one  and  the  other  sex.  Without  this,  indeed,  the  country  under  the  influence  of  these  seasons,  in  less  time 

domestic  regime  could  not  be  as  it  is.  In  Norway,  as  than  suffices  in  most  other  countries  to  witness  the  ef- 
in  most  of  the  Continental  nations,  young  ladies  look  for-  feet  of  two.  This  advantage,  possessed  by  the  travel-  j 
ward  to  be,  one  day,  at  the  head  of  establishments  of  ler  in  Norway,  is  greater  than  the  reader  may  at  first  j 
their  own.  But  that  this  prospect  may  be  realised,  such  sight  be  disposed  to  admit,  because  the  change  from  one 
an  education  is  necessary  as  will  enable  them  to  regulate  season  to  another  is  more  striking,  and  more  extraordi- 
their  own  household  affairs,  according  to  established  and  nary  in  Norway,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
approved  usage.  For  even  if  a  husband  were  contented  The  change  from  winter  to  spring  is  like  the  work  of 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  accomplishments  of  a  Nor-  enchantment ;  for  tlie  disappearance  of  snow  is  not  as  j 
wegian  wire,  no  servants  could  be  found  qualified  to  take  it  is  in  England,  followed  by  weeks  of  gradual  growth, 
her  duties  off  her  hands.  Men  in  Norway  do  not  in  but  rather  seems  to  be  but  the  lifting  up  of  a  veil,  be- 
general  marry  to  have  a  companion  in  a  wife,  but  to  neath  which  earth’s  green  and  flowery  carpet  has  been 
havesome  oneto  manage  their  establishment,  and  perform  concealed.  From  spring  to  summer,  and  from  summer 
those  services  which  they  cannot  obtain  from  servants.  I  to  autumn,  the  change,  though  not  so  apparently  nu- 
recollect  hearing  a  gentleman,  with  Von  prefixed  to  his  raculous,  is  yet  infinitely  surprising.  The  fruit-trees 
name,  observe  one  day  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  just  bud,  blossom,  and  bend  beneath  the  burden  of  fruit,  a*  • 
been  paying  a  visit,  ‘  I  call  her  an  excellent  wife  ;’  and  within  three  months  ;  and  the  corn  springs  up, 
upon  enquiring  the  grounds  of  this  opinion,  it  appeared  waves  a  golden  harvest,  in  considerably  less  time.  Irom 
that  he  had  found  the  lady  assisting  her  servants  in  autumn  to  winter,  the  transition  is  as  rapid  as  fro^ 
washing  clothes.  winter  to  spring.  September  is  generally  calm,  and  its 

The  more  I  saw  of  Norwegian  society,  the  less  I  frosty  nights  change  the  hue  of  the  trees,  and  wither  t  e 
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I  gfaiks.  One  day  the  woods  stand  in  full  foliage, 
i  changed  in  nothing  from  their  summer  aspect  but  in 
1  their  hues ;  the  next,  a  rushing  wind  comes  from  the 
i  north,  strips  them  of  their  leafy  glories,  and  perhaps  even 
!  changes  their  summer  vesture  to  the  raiment  of  winter. 

“  In  England,  we  are  apt  to  form  very  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  degree  of  cold  which  is  experienced  in 
the  Northern  countries.  When  there  is  little  or  no 
wind  intense  cold  is  scarcely  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience, 
provided  one  be  suitably  clothed ;  and  during  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  winter,  the  weather  is  calm,  so  that 
even  when  the  thermometer  stands  considerably  below 
zcro^  one  is  able  to  move  about  comfortably,  and  even 
to  enjoy  the  fine  weather  which  so  generally  attends  in¬ 
tense  frost.  Many  an  Englishman  who  walks  abroad 
on  a  raw  winter’s  day,  dressed  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  in  summer,  suffers  infinitely  more  from  cold  than 
he  would  in  Norway,  attired  in  his  fur-cloak  and  eared- 
cap,  and  warm  foot-gear.  For  my  own  part,  1  can  safe¬ 
ly  aver  this  for  myself.  I  have  suffered  ten  times  the 
degree  of  cold  travelling  on  a  stage-coach  in  England, 
in  the  face  of  a  north-east  viind,  than  I  ever  suffered  in 
a  sledge  in  Norway,  when  the  thermometer  has  been 
forty-seven  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  or  fifteen 
degrees  below  zqto.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  frost  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  wind,  and  then  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
stir  out  of  doors  ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway, 
the  combination  of  a  very  intense  frost,  and  a  scarifying 
wind,  is  scarcely  ever  felt.  It  is  true  also,  that  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  the  shortness  of  the  days  does  not  al¬ 
low  many  hours  of  clear  bright  sunshine  ;  but  then  the 
houses  are  not  built  like  summer-houses,  as  many  are 
in  England  ;  and  stoves  in  the  towns,  and  great  wood 
fires  in  the  country,  and  sometimes  both,  effectually  op¬ 
pose  the  power  of  the  elements.  There  is  not  in  fact  a 
more  comfortable  abode  than  that  of  a  substantial  land- 
owner,  or  a  thriving  merchant,  on  a  winter’s  day  in 
Norway.  There  are  no  cross  airs  blowing  through  the 
house,  as  in  many  of  the  unsubstantial  dwellings  in 
England ;  nor  does  one  know  what  it  is  to  have  one 
part  of  the  body  scorched  with  the  fire,  while  the  other 
is  suffering  under  the  influence  of  cold ;  and  I  scarcely 
know  any  thing  which  can  be  compared  with  the  luxury 
of  sleeping  between  two  eider-down  beds. 

15ut,  independently  of  the  in-door  winter  com¬ 
forts  of  Scandinavia,  the  appearance  of  the  external 
world,  by  day  and  by  night,  is  beautiful  and  wondrous* 
Enter  a  forest  when  the  sun  breaks  from  the  mists  of 
the  morning  upon  the  snows  of  the  past  night.  Beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  forest  is  in  spring  when  the  trees  unfold  their 
virgin  blossoms, — beautiful  as  it  is  in  summer,  when 
the  wandering  sunbeams,  falling  through  the  foliage, 
j  chequer  the  mossy  carpet  beneath, — beautiful  as  in  au- 
!  tumn,  when  the  painted  leaves  hang  frail ;  it  is  more 
I  beautiful  still,  when  the  tall  pines  and  gnarled  oaks 
j  stand  in  the  deep  stillness  of  a  winter’s  noon,  their  long 
i  arms  and  fantastic  branches  heaped  with  the  feathery 
j  burden  that  has  never  caught  one  stain  of  earth 
then  too,  the  grey  rocks,  picturesque  even  in  their  na¬ 
kedness,  assume  a  thousand  forms  more  curious  still, 
dashed  with  the  recent  offering.  And  when  night 
comes, — and  who  ever  saw  the  glories  of  a  night  save 

in  a  northern  clime  ? _ out  burst  the  stars,  countless  and 

j  burning,  studding  the  deep  blue  sky.  Perhaps  the 
I  Borealis,  with  its  pale  yellow  light,  streams  over  half 
I  a  hemisphere ;  or,  perhaps,  the  winter  moon,  full  and 
I  i^igh,  looks  down  from  the  brow  of  night,  spangling 
i  with  ten  million  stars,  the  beauteous  net-work  thrown 
I  over  the  lower  world.  Something  approaching  to  the 
appearances  presented  by  a  northern  clime  in  summer 
!  *^ay  be  witnessed  in  other  countries,  but  the  splen- 
I  douTs  of  a  winter  scene  belong  only  to  the  higher  lati¬ 
tudes.” 

Norwegian  superstitions  are  peculiar,  and,  in  many 


I  respects,  exceedingly  poetical.  Nipen,  in  particular, 

I  who,  we  suspect,  resembles  very  closely  the  German 
Number  Nip,  seems  to  be  a  personage  of  much  im- 
;  portance  and  interest  in  the  supernatural  world  of  Gamld 
I  Norgd.  The  following  story  illustrates  his  character  : 

I 

I  THE  SUPERNATURAL  POWERS  OF  NIPEN* 

I 

A  person  who  acted  at  the  Star  Soen  Gaard  in  the 
,  capacity  of  a  land  baliff,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
i  well-educated  and  shrewd  man,  and  to  him  I  one  day 
addressed  myself  for  information  upon  the  subject  of 
Norwegian  superstitions.  1  asked  him  if  he  believed 
in  the  existence  of  Nipen  ?  His  answer  was,  that  no  one 
in  Norway  had  better  reasons  for  believing  in  Nipen 
than  he  had,  from  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  in 
his  own  family  ;  and  he  then  related  to  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  story,  which,  from  his  manner  and  general  charac¬ 
ter,  I  am  certain  he  himself  implicitly  believed*  But 
I  must  premise,  by  way  of  information  to  the  reader, 
that,  independently  of  particular  circumstances  which 
render  it  wise  to  propitiate  Nipen^  and  which  may 
happen  at  any  time,  it  is  the  custom,  at  Christmas,  for 
every  one  who  has  any  thing  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  state 
of  the  elements  during  the  ensuing  year,  to  make  an 
annual  offering.  Now  this  baliff  was  the  son  of  a  mil- 
ler,  who  owned  a  windmill  in  Gulbrandsdalen  ;  and  in 
his  father’s  house,  it  was  the  custom  to  make,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  a  cake,  of  a  very  superior  quality  to  those 
made  for  the  family,  as  a  present  to  Nipen.  I  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Nu 
pen^  that  he  is  supposed  to  possess  great  influence  over 
the  winds,  if  not  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  them  ;  for 
the  effects  of  wind  being  unconfined  to  place,  its  con¬ 
trol  is  given  to  that  being,  whose  dominion  includes 
every  thing  that  is  not  directed  exclusively  by  some 
other  intelligence :  and  I  have  since  ascertained,  that 
every  proprietor  of  a  windmill  propitiates  Nipen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  baliff’s  father.  Well,  one  Christ¬ 
mas  eve,  this  Christmas  cake  was  made, — such  a  cake, 
the  narrator  said,  for  excellence  and  richness,  as  the  fa¬ 
mily  would  have  considered  it  a  sin  to  eat ;  and  this 
cake,  along  with  a  pot  of  the  strongest  beer,  was  intrust¬ 
ed  to  his  brother,  then  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  to 
carry  to  the  mill,  and  set  down  just  under  the  fanners, 
where  it  was  the  custom  to  leave  it ;  and  this  office  of 
taking  the  cake  to  Nipen  is  considered  highly  honour¬ 
able,  so  much  so,  that  the  members  of  a  family  take  it 
in  rotation.  The  boy,  having  got  Nipen's  cake,  left  the 
house,  which  was  very  near  the  mill,  to  carry  it  there ; 
but  as  he  went,  he  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire 
j  to  taste  the  cake, — it  looked  so  tempting,  and  smelt  so 
delicious,  and  such  a  cake  he  had  never  tasted  before. 
He  tasted  accordingly,  and  so  excellent  did  he  find  it, 
j  that  he  tasted  again  and  again,  breaking  off  little  pieces, 
till  at  length  the  cake  assumed  so  mutilated  an  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was  so  much  reduced  in  size,  that  he  began 
to  think  it  would  not  be  treating  Nipen  with  sufficient 
I  respect  to  offer  him  such  a  cake,  and  that  it  was  better 
I  to  offer  him  nothing  than  to  make  a  fool  of  him ;  and 
!  so  he  ate  all  up.  He  then  hesitated  for  some  time  whe¬ 
ther  he  should  set  down  the  beer;  but  arguing  with 
himself  in  the  same  way,  and  coming  to  the  same  con- 
'  elusion  with  regard  to  it  as  to  the  cake,  he  drank  it 
also.  Great  remorse  followed  these  impious  actions ; 

I  but  he  had  no  courage  to  tell  what  he  had  done,  but 
I  went  home,  and  patiently  waited  the  event.  The  year 
I  passed  on,  and  a  most  prosperous  one  it  proved  to  the 
mill ;  so  that  when  Christmas  again  came  round,  the 
father  said  it  was  but  just  to  make  Nipen  an  offering 
this  year,  if  possible  even  surpassing  the  last ;  and  when 
the  cake  was  made,  the  boy,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
only  one  in  the  house,  was  again  intrusted  with  it.  Now, 
thought  he,  as  he  went  to  the  mill,  the  mill  has  never 
prospered  more  than  last  year,  and  yet  Nipen  got  no- 
thing ;  why  then  give  him  this  cake  any  more  than  the 
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other  ?  and  he  sat  down  and  devoured  it,  little  thinking, 
that,  though  Nipen  could  forgive  one  offence,  he  was 
not  to. be  trifled  .with  a  second  time.  But  feeling  no  fear 
of  Nipen^  he  drank  the  beer,  and  went  on  to  set  down 
the  empty  vessel  .under  the  fanners,  as  he  had  done  the 
year  before.  It  was  a  clear  frosty  night,  and  so  still, 
that  the  tread  of  a  bear  might  be  heard  a  mile  off;  but 
just  as  he  stooped  down  to  lay  the  vessel  on  the  ground, 
the  fanners  flew  round  and  struck  him  down  ;  but  he 
lived  to  creep  home  and  tell  his  story,  and  then  he  died.” 


happily. executed  translations  of  Norwegian  songs.  We 
have  already  quoted  much  more  largely  from  his  work 
than  is  usual  with  us ;  but  we  cannot  conclude  without 
adding  the  three  following  spirited  and  characteristic 
compositions : 

NORWEGIAN  LOVE  SONG. 

Meet  me,  maid,  by  the  pine-fringed  lake, 

When  the  woods  are  asleep,  and  the  stars  are  awake  • 
When  the  marten  has  ceased  the  waters  to  skim,  * 
And  all,  but  the  hazel  eye,  is  dim. 


Next  in  point  of  consequence  to  Master  Nipen,  is 
the ‘Wood-demon,  who  very  properly  still  continues  to 
preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  old  Norwegian  forests. 
Out  of  respect  to  this  worthy  individual,  we  give  a  place 
to  'the  folio  wing 

LEGEND  OF  THE  WOOD-DEMON. 

Peter  was  a  woodman,  employed  in  the  forests  on 
the  Glommen,  one  who  had  the  character  of  never  ha¬ 
ving  shown  sufficient  respect  to  the  Demon,  either  in  his 
language,  or  by  his  offerings ;  and  he  was  even  reputed 
to  have  once  said,  he  was  a  match  for  the  Demon  in 
felling  a  tree,  or  in  any  other  piece  of  forest-work.  One 
day,' in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  just  about  the  confines 
of  winter,  but  before  the  frost  had  set  in,  or  any  snow 
had  fallen,  Peter  was  in  the  forest,  finishing  the  labour 
of  rolling  a  number  of  felled  trees  to  the  brink  of  the 
river,  and  tumbling  them  in  ;  and  it  was  after  sunset, 
and  just  beginning  to  grow  dusk,  when  he  laid  hold  of 
the  only  tree  that,  remained.  All  the  woodmen  had 
gone  home,  and  Peter  was  quite  alone  ;  and  he  toiled 
and  ; toiled  to  move  the  tree,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last, 
overcome,  he  sat  down  upon  the  tree,  and  began  to  wipe 
his  face,  and  to  say  to  himself,  the  Demon  could  not 
roll  this  tree  to  the  river’s  brink.  '  Just  as  he  said  this, 
a  man  scarcely  bigger  than  Peter,  and  dressed  in  a  fur- 
cloak  and  red-cap,  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  Gul- 
brandsdalen,  stepped  from  behind  a  tree,  and  saluting 
Peter,  said,  ^  Why,  man,  cannot  you  move  that  tree  ?’ 
To  which  Peter,  who  had  a  shrewd  guess  who  the  speaker 
was,  replied,'  *’  No,  nor  you  neither.’  Upon  this,  the 
stranger  stooped  down,  and  taking  hold  of  the  tree,  lifted 
it.upon  his  shoulder,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  brink  of  the 
river  as  .if  it  had  been  a  sapling,  threw  it  in.  ‘  Now, 
then,’,  said  the  Demon,  for  it  was  none  other  who  had 

done  the  thing,  ‘  what  am  I  to  have  for  my  job  ?’ _ 

^ Perhaps,’  said- Peter,  taking  courage  at  the  familiar 
terms  in  which  the ‘Demon  addressed  him;  ^perhaps, 
rir,  you  will  accept  a  little  of  this,’  taking  a  skin  of  to¬ 
bacco  from  his  pocket.  ‘  That  won’t  do  for  me,  Peter,’ 
said  •  the  Demon.  ‘  Then  perhaps,’  replied  Peter, 
^your  honour  doesn’t  take  tobacco  ?’  but  the  Demon, 
who  can  be  jocular  if  he  pleases,  disliked  Peter’s  free 
way  of  speaking ;  and  besides,  knowing  his  character, 
and  having  no  doubt  overheard  the  slighting  things  he 
had  said, '  without  farther  ceremony,  took  Peter  by  the 
foot,  and  pitched  him .  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest 
pines  in  the  forest,  and  then  went  his  way.  That  very 
night  winter  set  in  ;  the  wind  came  howling  through  the 
woods,  the  snow  began  to  fall,  and,  next  morning,  the 
trees  were  mantled  over.  Peter  is  still  supposed  to  sit 
upon  a  pine  tree,  his  teeth  chattering  with  cold.  Where 
he  is  during  summer,  the  woodmen  cannot  tell;  but 
they  will  all  aver,  that  at  the  end  of  autumn  he  resumes 
his  seat ;  and  that,  during  all  the  winter,  and  early  in 
the  spring,  Peter’s  teeth  may  be  heard  chattering,  any 
still  night,  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest.  This  curious  tra¬ 
dition  I  first  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  individual  I 
have  mentioned  ;  since  then,  I  met  with  it  in  a  manu¬ 
script  book,  in  the  possession  of  a  native  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  translated  into 
English.” 

Derwent  Conway  is  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  lively  and 
picturesque  prose-writer,  and  has  given  us  several  very 


By  the  dusky  lake,  I  will  tell  thee  more 
Than  ever  was  told  in  thine  ear  before ; 

For  thy  small  hand, .and  the  fading  light. 

Will  give  me  the  courage  that  flies  with  the  night. 

Thou  see’st  the  mantle  of  snow  that’s  spread 
Since  the  days  of  old  on  the  mountain’s  head ; 

The  same  as  it  is,  it  ever  will  be ; 

And  so  will  my  love  live  on  for  thee. 

Then  come  to  me,  maid ;  already  the  day 
Has  fled  to  the  hills  that  are  far  away ; 

Before  the  great  owl  begins  to  hoot. 

I’ll  list  for  the  tread  of  thy  lightsome  foot. 

NORWEGIAN  DRINKING  SONG. 

To  the  brim,  young  men,  fill  it  up,  fill  again ; 

Drain,  drain,  young  men,  ’tis  to  Norway  you  drain ; 
Your  fathers  have  sown  it. 

Your  fields  they  have  gromi  it ; 

Then  quaff  it,  young  men,  for  he’ll  be  the  strongest, 
Who  drinks  of  it  deepest,  and  sits  at  it  longest. 

To  the  brim,  old  men,  fill  it  up,  fill  again, 

Drain,  drain,  old  men,  ’tis  to  Norway  you  drain ; 
There’s  health  in  the  cup. 

Fill  it  up,  fill  it  up ; 

And  quaff  it,  old  men,  for  he’ll  live  the  longest. 

Who  di'inks  of  it  deepest,  and  likes  it  the  strongest. 

NORWEGIAN  WAR  SONG. 

Sons  of  the  mountain,  sons  of  the  lake. 

Sons  of  the  forest.  Old  Norway,  awake ! 

They  come  from  the  East,  ten  thousand  or  more ; 

But  lakes  are  behind  them,  and  foes  are  before. 

Shall  Old  Norway  cease  to  be  Norway  the  free  ? 

Each  face  to  a  Swede,  and  each  back  to  a  tree. 

Were  our  foes  thrice  ten  thousand,  our  rocks  should 
repeat 

The  groan  of  the  Swede,  as  he  falls  at  your  feet. 

Your  mothers  have  nursed  you ;  your  fathers,  till  now 
Have  fill’d  you  with  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; 
But  let  peace  be  around  him — the  sire  of  foiu’score— 
And  drive  the  invader  far,  far  from  his  door. 

Then  down  from  the  mountain,  and  up  from  the  lake ! 
And  out  from  the  forest !  Norwegians,  awake ! 

And  rush  like  the  storm,  on  the  thick-coming  foe ; 
With  hearts  for  Old  Norway,  and  death  in  your  blow. 

We  sincerely  recommend  the  Personal  Narrative” 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers  ;— it  is  one  of  those  books 
which,  if  they  once  commence,  we  are  certain  they  will 
go  on  with. 


Organs  and  Presbyterians  i  Peing  a  fe'w  Ohsena* 
Hons  intended  Jor  the  particular  benefit  of  the  Anti- 
Organists  ;  xvith  strictures  on  some  of  their  recen 
meetings  in  Edinburgh*  By  Clericus.  Edinburgn. 
John  Lothian.  18211.* 


It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years  sin^ 
attempt  was  made,  by  a  popular  clergyman  of  the  Esta- 

•  We  think  it  right  to  mention,  that  the  review  of  the 
publication  is  not  from  the  peh  of  the  Editor  of  the  Ett^^ry 
naif  but  from  that  of  a  learned  correspondent,  whos^ 


upon  the  subject,  however,  are  more  decided  than  our  own 
Li/.  Jour* 
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Wished  Church,  to  introduce  organs  into  our  Presbyte¬ 
rian  places  of  worship.  The  attempt  was  at  that  time 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  discussion  which  it  excited  soon 
died  away.  The  subject  has,  however,  come  once  more 
before  the  public,  and  from  a  quarter  whence  we  should 
have  least  expected  it.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  an 
organ  was  introduced  lately  into  the  Relief  Chapel  in 
Roxburgh  Place ;  and  probably  they  are  not  ignorant 
that  the  innovation  has  given  considerable  disgust  to 
other  congregations  of  that  respectable  communion.  The 
pamphlet  now  before  us  professes  to  have  been  called 
forth  by  the  opposition  thus  manifested  toward  what  the 
good  old  Presbyterians  used  to  call  the  Kist  fu’  o’ 
whistles.”  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent ;  his 
pamphlet  is  forcibly,  though  not  very  elegantly  written  ; 

I  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  pro-organists  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  their  champion.  But,  though  we  will¬ 
ingly  admit  that  this  pamphlet  displays  much  cleverness, 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  it  ad¬ 
vocates  a  good  cause.  The  organ  controversy  has  been 
carried  on  by  two  opposite  parties,  equally  bigoted  in  ! 
their  attachment  to  their  own  views,  and  equally  violent 
in  denouncing  the  errors  of  their  opponents.  We  do  not 
coincide  in  the  views  of  either  party,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  both  have  gone  too  far.  We  certainly  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  Observations,”  that  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  the  immediate  downfall  of  Presbytery  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  admission  of  organs  into  our  churches ; 
and  that  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  talk  of  their  use  as  idola¬ 
try;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  think  that  the  use 
of  instrumental  music  in  our  public  worship  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Presbytery ;  and  that,  far  from 
being  an  improvement,  it  would  be  an  useless  incum¬ 
brance,  and  would  be  apt  to  destroy  rather  than  aid  that 
spirit  of  devotion  with  which  the  praises  of  Almighty 
God  ought  to  be  sung.  Let  us  reason  upon  this  matter 
a  little.  Of  course,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  say  that 
the  sound  of  a  well -played  organ  is  of  itself  more  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Deity  than  that  of  the  most  unmusical  voice : 
— with  Him  the  melody  of  the  heart  is  every  thing.  We 
I  must,  therefore,  limit  our  consideration  of  the  supposed 
i  superiority  of  the  organ  to  its  effect  upon  the  worship- 
I  per.  Now  if  it  be  granted,  as  of  necessity  it  must,  that 
1  the  heart  is  the  true  fountain  of  the  melody  which  pleases 
the  Deity,  it  follows,  we  should  think,  that  the  most 
natural  and  inartificial  mode  in  which  a  congregation  can 
join  together  in  expressing  their  Maker's  praises,  without 
confusion  or  discord,  (for  that  would,  by  distracting  the 
attention,  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view,)  is  the  best. 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  even  our  simple  manner  of 
;  singing  praise  is  not  purely  natural.  Neither  verse  nor 
psalm  tunes  are  inartificial ;  but  they  serve  to  prevent 
that  harshness  and  confusion  w  hich,  without  them,  must 
distract  our  devotional  feelings.  This  apology  does  not, 
however,  extend  to  the  organ :  it  is  a  mere  refinement ; 
and  as  such,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  similar 
to  that  which  arises  from  a  total  want  of  melody :  it  is 
apt  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  object  of  praise 
to  the  mechanical  effort  of  producing  harmony. 

The  author  of  the  present  pamphlet  employs  more  in¬ 
genuity  than  is  necessary,  at  least  for  our  conviction,  to 
prove  that  instrumental  music  is  not  unscriptural.  The 
Jews  certainly  made  use  of  instrumental  music  in  their 
worship,  and  that  worship  was  authorized  by  God  him¬ 
self.  This  is  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  idle  charge  of 
idolatry  sometimes  pleaded  against  the  pro-organists ; 
hut  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  prove  that  we  ought  to 
^dmit  that  instrument  into  our  Christian  churches.  The 
Jewish  worship  was  avowedly  one  of  ceremony  ;  and,  if 
We  are  to  use  organs  merely  because  the  Jews  patronized 
them,  why  not  adopt  the  rest  of  their  ritual — why  not 
avail  ourselves  of  brazen  seas,  and  censers,  and  breast¬ 
plates  Set  with  precious  stones  ?  In  the  sacred  records 
of  the  strictly  Christian  church  we  find  no  mention  made 
Of  instrumental  music,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been 


admitted  till  some  ages  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
But,  even  in  the  first  age  of  Cliristianity,  we  have  men¬ 
tion  made  of  our  own  more  sublime,  because  more  simple, 
mode  of  offering  praise.  We  read  of  Christ  and  his 
disciples  singing  a  hymn ;  and  singing  of  psalms  is 
recommended  by  St  Paul  as  an  appropriate  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  gratitude  to  God.  Accordingly,  we  have 
indisputable  authority  for  this  interesting  part  of  our 
public  Presbyterian  worship.  We  do  not,  however, 
blame  our  less  rigid  sister,  the  Church  of  England,  for 
her  use  of  the  organ :  it  is  not,  as  the  author  of  the 
Observations  ”  justly  remarks,  an  essential  part  of  her 
worship  ;  and  yet  we  may  add,  its  use  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  general  character  of  a  church  which  has 
always  evinced  a  willingness  to  adopt  as  much  of  the 
Romish  ceremonial  as  might  be  done  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  idolatry  or  superstition.  But  Presbytery 
has  ever  been  averse  to  this  system  ;  and,  we  think,  with 
good  reason,  when  we  remember  how  the  innovations 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  admitted  at  first  as  matters 
!  of  indifference,  or  even  as  helps  to  devotion,  soon  dege¬ 
nerated  into  gross  superstition  and  idolatry.  For  this 
reason,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  Church  avail  itself 
of  the  supposed  beauty  of  the  organ,  until  a  stronger  case 
has  been  made  out  for  its  admission  than  its  advocates 
have  yet  offered. 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  desire  of  those  who  are 
enthusiastic  in  music  to  sec  the  organ  introduced  into  | 
our  church  service ;  and  we  believe  that  such  persons  | 
have  fancied  that  their  feelings  of  devotion  have  been  1 
excited  or  exalted  by  its  swelling  tones  ;  but  these  are 
delusive  feelinjis.  The  intoxication  of  spirit  thus  pro- 
duced  is  not  indicative  of  increased  devotion — it  is  more 
akin  to  that  which  prompts  the  half-impious  ravings  of 
the  fanatic — and  is  altogether  alien  to  the  rational  though  j 
ardent  gratitude,  which  we  wish  our  Presbyterian  wor¬ 
shippers  to  feel,  and  to  express  in  fervent  but  simple 
praise.  But  for  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  the  most 
common  feeling  excited  by  the  organ  is  one  simply  of 
pleasure,  totally  unconnected  with  devotion  :  and  we 
have  never  been  present  in  places  of  worship  where  in-  1 
strumental  music  is  used,  without  observing  that  the  | 
congregation  generally  did  not  join  in  the  music  at  all, 
instead  of  appearing  to  be  mote  fervent  in  their  praises 
than  our  own  decent  Presbyterians.  We  must  strongly 
reprobate  the  frequent  hints  thrown  out  by  the  author 
of  these  Observations  about  the  superiority  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  over  the  Presbyterian.  Even  if 
the  remark  were  as  true  as  we  believe  it  to  be  most 
erroneous,  he  must  surely  sec  the  folly  of  pressing  this 
as  an  argument,  wdien  his  object  is  to  convince  Presby^ 
terxans  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  their 
communion  to  adopt  the  organ  as  an  aid  to  their  public 
devotions.  The  author  is  more  successful  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  we  have  not  kept  so  free  of  innova¬ 
tions  as  some  would  willingly  persuade  themselves.  He 
instances  our  bands  of  hired  singers,  and  our  aaintiny 
of  churches.  To  the  former  we  ourselves  have  no  ob¬ 
jection,  upon  condition  that  it  be  not  carried  too  far— 
that  is,  if  it  be  done  only  to  the  extent  of  securing  har¬ 
mony,  and  not  to  the  extent  of  excluding  the  congrega¬ 
tion  from  joining  in  that  most  becoming  part  of  public 
worship — their  Maker’s  praise.  To  the  latter  w'e  are  de- 
cidedly  hostile.  It  is  an  uncalled  for  and  an  absurd 
affectation  to  have  churches  dedicated  to  saints,  some  of 
whom  most  probably  never  existed,  and  others  having 
very  dubious  claims  to  the  title.  We  dislike  this  pa¬ 
rade  of  liberality.  We  are  sorry  to  think  that  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  present  age  is  a  marked  indifterence  to  the 
distinctions  between  different  sects  and  communions.  W e 
do  not  wish  to  be  uncharitable ; — we  should  have  rejoiced 
I  in  the  fact,  could  we  persuade  ourselves,  that  this  indif- 
[  ference  to  minute  distinctions  arose  from  a  strong  sense 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  essential  religion  ;  but 
we  greatly  fear,  that  it  proceeds  rather  from  coldness  to 
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the  great  cause  itself.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
ought  to  be  jealous  even  of  slight  innovations.  Of  all 
the  species  of  liberalism  (and  they  are  all  bad)  which 
the  present  age  has  produced,  that  which  makes  religion 
its  subject  is  the  most  dangerous ; — pure  religion  has 
suffered  more  by  a  continuance  of  little  trifling  altera¬ 
tions  than  it  has  even  done  by  open  persecution. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  feel  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  organs,  whichever  side  of  the  question 
they  may  have  adopted,  will  find  these  Observations” 
worthy  of  a  perusal. 


The  Extractor^  or  Universal  Repertoriujn  of  Liter a» 
ture^  Science^  and  the  Arts  ;  comprehending^  un^^ 
der  one  general  arrangement^  the  whole  of  the  itu 
structive  andamusing  articles  from  all  the  Reviews^ 
Magazines^  and  Journals,  VoL  /.  November  to 
February  1828-9.  London  ;  Extractor  Office,  Fleet 
Street.  Pp.  642. 

This  volume  contains  a  great  quantity  of  interesting 
and  amusing  matter,  upon  almost  all  tlic  subjects  with 
which  miscellaneous  literature  and  popular  science  is 
conversant.  We  cannot  exactly  agree  with  the  title- 
page,  that  it  contains  the  whole  of  the  instructive  and 
amusing  articles  from  all  the  Reviews,  Magazines,  and 
Journals  but  it  certainly  contains  a  very  fair  propor¬ 
tion  of  them.  Considering  the  importance  into  which 
the  periodical  press  of  the  present  day  has  grown,  and 
the  intellectual  vigour  which  distinguishes  the  better 
class  of  publications  of  this  description,  a  work  like  the 
Extractor,  if  judiciously  conducted,  is  calculated  to  in¬ 
corporate  much  talent,  that  might  otherwise  be  scatter¬ 
ed  over  too  wide  a  surface,  and  might  ultimately  be  lost 
in  the  crowd  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  Editor 
informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  the  Extractor  gives 
place  to  those  articles  only  which  are  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  a  sterling  and  unqualified  excellence.”  We  are 
afraid  this  is  rather  too  strong  ;  but,  as  we  observe  in 
the  volume  several  papers  from  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal^  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  con¬ 
trovert  very  positively  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 


Counsels  for  the  Sanctuary  and  for  Civil  Life  ;  or 
Discourses  to  various  classes  in  the  Church  and  in 
Society,  By  Henry  Belfrage,  D.D.  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Falkirk.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 
1829.  Pp.  449. 

Dr  Belfrage  is  one  of  the  few  sermon -writers  whose 
productions,  in  this  book-making  age,  have  gone  through 
more  than  one  or  two  editions.  His  ‘‘  Sacramental  Ad¬ 
dresses,”  first  established  his  character  as  a  writer  of 
elegance,  pathos,  and  power.  Their  extensive  circula¬ 
tion  among  every  class  of  Christians,  and  the  many  testi¬ 
monies  to  their  excellence  which  w^re  spontaneously  of¬ 
fered  from  various  sources,  were  sufficient  to  insure  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  to  his  future  efforts.  Nor  have  the 
expectations  of  his  friends  and  the  public  been  disap¬ 
pointed.  His  Practical  Discourses  to  the  Young,” 
his  Monitor  to  Families,”  his  Sermons  on  the  duties 
and  consolations  of  the  Aged,”  and  now,  his  “  Coun¬ 
sels  for  the  Sanctuary  and  for  Civil  Life,”  comprise  in 
themselves  a  library  of  Christian  morality — a  compend 
of  Christian  doctrine,  duty,  and  worship — and  a  the^ 
sauTUs  of  all  that  is  admirable  in  the  Christian  life. 
The  author  of  Rasselas  has  somewhere  declared,  that 
*'•  that  instruction  is  most  valuable  in  youth,  which  will 
be  most  easily  reduced  to  practice  in  the  after  business 
of  life.”  What  the  moralist  observed  of  juvenile  educa¬ 
tion,  may  be  well  applied  to  the  studies  of  maturer 
years.  The  name  and  honour  won, by  doing  good,  the  ap¬ 
plause  which  redounds  to  those  who  have  laboured  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  to  promote  the 
knowledge  which  has  most  influence  on  the  immortal 
destinies  of  human  beings,  is  worth  all  the  empty  breath 


of  popularity, — all  the  unsubstantial  nothingness  of 
fame. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  twenty-one  Discourses 
all  of  which  are  excellent.  Their  distinguishing  prol 
perties  are,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
and  an  admirable  aptitude  of  consolations,  warnings,  and 
advices,  to  the  situations  and  circumstances  of  the  indi. 
viduals  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  They  are  charac¬ 
terized  for  the  most  part  by  piety,  tenderness,  and  re¬ 
search.  The  Ist,  ‘‘  On  the  Holy  I\Iinistry,”  we  think 
among  the  best.  The  7th,  “  A  Christian  indeed,”  is  a 
most  captivating  picture  of  a  Christian  life.  It  is  from 
the  text  He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  of  faith.”  It  was  preached  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Dr  Waugh  of  London,  and  contains  a  well-merited 
eulogium  on  the  memory  of  that  estimable  character. 
It  gives  us  pleasure  to  understand,  that  a  memoir  of  Dr 
Waugh  is  at  present  in  preparation  by  Dr  Belfrage, 
and  will  soon  appear.  The  8th,  Admonitions  to  the 
Tempted,”  the  9th,  ‘‘  The  Backslider’s  Doom,”  the 
12th,  The  Shipwreck,”  and  the  13th,  The  devout 
Soldier,”  are  also  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  We  re¬ 
gret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  make  any  ex¬ 
tracts. 


A  Catalogue  of  Books^  exclusively  relating  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  her  Doctrines,,  Worship,,  Discu 
pline,,  Controversies,,  and  Annals,  On  sale  by 
Howell  and  Co.  London.  1829. 


This  is  a  catalogue  of  a  very  curious,  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  of  a  very  interesting  kind.  It  contains 
a  list  of  3347  works,  all  of  which  relate  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  it  includes,  besides  controversial 
works  upon  almost  every  possible  topic  of  theological  dis¬ 
putation,  Histories  of  the  various  Religious  Orders  of  the 
Church  of  Rome, — its  peculiar  Missals  and  Breviaries, 
— the  Tracts  and  Pamphlets  published  during  the  reign 
of  James  II., — and  a  complete  and  unique  set  of  Ca¬ 
nonizations  for  the  present  century,  three  of  which  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  the 
xHouse  of  Stuart, — the  Cardinal  York.  The  research 
and  industry  which  it  must  have  cost  the  collectors  to 
bring  together  so  vast  a  body  of  lore  upon  one  subject, 
can  be  only  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  conver¬ 
sant  in  such  matters,  though,  at  the  present  crisis,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  public  will  allow  their  labours  to  go 
unrewarded.  The  Catalogue  must  have  been  drawn  up 
by  an  adept  in  the  art,  for  it  is  very  liberally  interspersed 
with  quotations  from  old  bibliographers,  who  knew 
every  thing  that  was  rare  and  curious,,  whether  in  veU 
lam  or  black  letter,,  or  sewed  in  Roman,  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  air  of  racy  antiquity  and  value  given  to  a  book, 
of  which  some  savant  has  said  that  it  is  rara  et  pre- 
tiosa^ — or  editio  valde  rara,, — or  liber  rarissimus,, — or 
opus parum  obvium,, — ox  opusculuin perrarum. — or  /*- 
ber  perdifficiliter  hodie  reperiri,, — or  opus  quod  multam 
estimationem  habet^ — or  opus  insigne,,  non  sine  volup~ 
tale  atque  utilitatc  legendum.  This  Catalogue  is 
thickly  studded  with  these  recommendations ;  and  where 
they  are  wanting,  the  intending  purchaser  will  find  am¬ 
ple  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  particular  predilections, 
amidst  a  host  of  interesting  works  on  all  sides  of  the 
question. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


MORAL  &  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 

No.  3. 

SCOTCH  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE  FORTY  YEARS 

SINCE. 

“Hue  illuc  volitant,  nee  certa  in  sede 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  is  more  striking 
total  want  of  literature,  which  Rome,  for  upwards  o 
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hundred  years  of  her  Herculean  infancy,  exhibited.  A  j 
few  fescennian  catches,  a  few  ballads  and  songs  of  the  ; 
fratres  arvalcs^  with  the  alliterative  carmina  of  the  ■ 
twelve  tables,  form  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  I 
her  lore,  during  that  period ;  and  when  we  contrast  this,  i 
j  not  only  with  her  Augustan  splendours,  but  even  with  ! 

the  earlier  stages  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Greece,  we  j 
i  are  struck  with  the  apparent  anomaly,  and  are  very  na-  i 
I  turally  led  to  enquire,  not  only  into  the  cause  of  this  * 
lengthened  and  struggling  dawn,  but  into  the  avoca¬ 
tions  and  amusements  of  a  people,  without  one  single 
scrap  of  written  intelligence  wherewith  to  satisfy  curio¬ 
sity  or  to  convey  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt,  that, 
with  the  coins  and  the  customs  of  Magna  Grecia  and 
Sicily,  the  literature  of  Crotona,  Servium,  Tarentum, 
and  Syracuse,  penetrated  to  Home  at  a  period  prior  to 
any  regular  currency  or  literature  of  her  own  ;  but  still 
the  individuals  who  had  access  to,  or  taste  for,  such  lux¬ 
uries,  must  have  been  few  indeed  in  an  age  when,  to  be 
exercised  or  schooled  merely  meant  to  be  prepared  for 
fighting  the  battles  of  one’s  country.  Still,  however,  in 
the  Campus  IMartius,  with  its  comitia  and  varied  mili¬ 
tary  discipline, — in  the  Forum,  with  its  law-suits,  judg¬ 
ments,  and  ninth-day  marketings, — in  the  holidays, 
with  all  their  shows,  processions,  and  entertainments, — 
in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  showy, 
amusing,  and  engrossing  religion, — in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  in  the  solicitation  of  offices  and  prefer¬ 
ments,  one  may  venture  to  find  occupation  for  the  great¬ 
est  and  better  proportion  of  the  Roman  tribes  and  Cu¬ 
riae,  so  as  to  prevent  that  mental  recoil  under  which,  as 
Hudibras  has  it,  the  sword  “  cuts  into  itself,  for  lack  of 
somebody  to  hue  and  hack.’* 

But  when  we  contemplate  the  land  of  our  birth,  as  it 
existed  not  more  than  forty  years  back,  and  consider 
what  was  then  the  literary  character  and  avocations  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  in  particular  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  state  of  Rome,  during 
her  five  hundred  years  of  darkness  visible,”  appears 
less  interesting  and  surprising.  It  is  a  fact,  which  any 
one  who  has  lived  fifty  years  may  distinctly  remember, 
that  scarcely  forty  years  ago,  periodical  publications, 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  Scots  Magazine^  for 
which  1  have  still  a  sneaking  kindness  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count,  were  unknown,  and  that  you  might  as  well  have 
looked  for  a  copy  of  Bede  or  Boetius,  as  for  a  newspaper 
on  the  window-sills  of  our  Scotch  farmers.  The  great 
body  of  our  Scotch  peasantry  were,  indeed,  educated  as 
they  still  are ;  and  well  skilled  were  they  in  divinity, 
as  it  came  down  to  them  from  the  preachings  and  con¬ 
troversies  of  covenanted  ministers.  They  had  their 
Worthies,  and  Witnesses  in  Clouds  ; — their  Guthries — 
their  Welshes — their  Rutherfords— their  Flavels — their 
Bostons — their  Wellwoods — their  iMelvilles  ;  but  they 
had  neither  Review  nor  31agazine — retrospective,  pro¬ 
spective,  literary,  scientific,  popular.  All  these  glori¬ 
ous  things  of  the  later  times  were  hid  from  their  eyes  ; 
and  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  literature  of 
the  day,  they  dwelt  in  the  most  perfect  and  unawakened 
Ignorance.  To  read  a  newspaper  of  a  Sabbath,  was  to 
break  not  one,  but  all  of  the  commandments  at  once 
and  to  listen  to  a  profane  work  of  modern  history  or 
travels,  was  a  mere  apology  for  laziness  and  ill-doing. 

I  Had  then  our  venerable,  and,  after  all,  intellectual 
I  ancestors,  no  means  of  gratifying  that  taste  or  appetite 
ror  which  the  Athenians  are  censured  ?  Had  they  no 
means  of  obtaining  the  news  of  the  day  ;  and  were  they 
compelled,  from  the  want  of  Newspapers  and  3Iagazines, 
to  submit  to  a  total  ignorance  of  local  reports  and  national 
transactions  ?  By  no  means.  Their  periodicals  were, 
indeed,  not  limited  and  restricted  to  particular  and 
sUted  days  of  the  week,  of  the  month,  of  the  quarter,  or 
of  the  year ;  they  did  not  figure  in  all  the  attraction 
of  frontispiece,  cover,  and  engravings,  nor  were  they 
^pable  of  being  conveyed,  regularly,  to  every  petty  j 


village  and  seaport  of  a  neighbourhood,  by  means  of 
the  (?aily  post,  the  weekly  carrier,  or  the  monthly 
packet.  They  were,  however,  regular,  if  not  stated,  in 
their  revolutions ;  and  what  they  wanted  in  the  extent 
and  accuracy  of  their  information,  was  amply  compensa-  j 
ted  by  variety,  warmth,  and  animation.  They  were  not  ! 
dead  letters,  nor  even  men  of  letters  ;  but  beings  of  like  | 
feelings,  views,  and  propensities,  with  the  individuals  | 
they  visited  and  informed  ; — in  a  word,  they  were  tau  | 
loTs^^  and  packmen | 
Yes,  my  dear  reader,  tailors  and  packmen!  Your  j 
own  father  knew  them  well,  and  esteemed  them  highly,  j 
Never  a  suit  of  clothes  did  he  wear  for  many  a  year  of  j 
his  life,  which  had  not  been  manufactured  into  coat,  I 
waistcoat,  and  et  ceteras,  in  his  own  kitchen ;  nor  was  he  j 
too  proud  or  vain  of  his  L.500  a-year  freehold  property,  ! 
to  purchase  from  the  south-country  packman,  as  he  tra-  | 
veiled  twice  a-year  from  Manchester  to  Glasgow,  and  j 
from  Glasgow  to  Manchester,  various  articles  of  more  | 
skilful  manufacture.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the  sake  | 
of  the  clothes-making  and  the  merchandise  that  he 
harboured  and  encouraged  the  men  of  the  needle  and 
ellwand,  but  on  account  of  that  local  and  distant  in¬ 
formation  with  which  these  two  great  and  popular  .Ma¬ 
gazines  were  respectively  stored.  What  the  country 
newspaper  is  to  you,  with  all  its  advertisements,  inci-  j 
dents,  accidents,  and  reports,  that  was  the  merry-hearted 
tailor  to  him,  with  his  daily-  list  of  country  hear-says— 
with  his  local  and  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  fami¬ 
lies,  from  the  upper  Dan  to  the  nether  Bcersheba  of 
your  father’s  Israel. 

Your  newspaper,  with  all  appliances  of  type  and 
paper,  is  but  a  poor,  and  a  cold,  and  an  uninteresting 
substitute,  for  the  glowing  eye,  the  knowing  glance,  the 
animated  diction,  and  the  ever-varying  aspect,  of  Sandy 
Goldie  of  tailor  memory.  Sandy  was  the  laird’s  tailor, 
and  the  laird’s  fool ;  yet,  with  Burns’s  Merry  Andrew, 
he  might  have  said  with  all  justice. 

The  chiel  that’s  a  fool  for  himsell, 

Gude  faith,  he’s  far  dafter  than  I !” 

Sandy  spent  the  greater  proportion  of  his  time  in  the 
castle  kitchen  ;  and  though  liable  to  occasional  apogees  ! 
into  the  exterior  of  the  parish,  amongst  farmers  and  cot-  1 
tars,  he  constantly  gravitated  towards  the  castle,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  laird  and  lady — by  all  and  sun-  i 
dry — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  ‘^gentleman”  j 
who  regarded  Sandy  as  a  formidable  rival  in  the  de-  j 
partment  of  conversation  with  the  laird.  At  country  ! 

;  weddings,  Sandy’s  foot  was  heard  the  first  and  the  last  | 
on  the  sheeling,  hall,  or  barn  floor ;  and  amidst  a  whole  j 
harvest-boon  of  shearers,  three-fourths  of  which  was 
i  composed  of  women,  Sandy  would  keep  his  ain  part 
I  guid,”  and  bother  and  badinage  even  old  Tibby  of  the 
I  clauchan  into  utter  ridicule.  Silence  w'as  altogether  out 
of  the  question  !  Tales  of  the  times  that  were,  as  well 
as  of  the  present,  were  Sandy’s  property ;  and  no  one 
could  originate  a  narrative  of  ghost,  robber,  frailty,  or 
misfortune,  but  Sandy  would  cither  take  a  lift  of  the 
story,  or  follow  up  the  recital  with  something  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  awful,  mournful,  ridiculous,  or  sur¬ 
prising.  If  an  Irishman  twisted  a  bull  by  the  horns, 

I  Sandy  would  fairly  wrench  the  head  from  the  shoulders, 
i  and  toss  it  over  a  wall ; — if  a  neighbour’s  property  was 
injured  by  the  floods,  Sandy  had  a  year  of  God  at  hand, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  he  would  bring  down  water¬ 
spouts,  which  spared  nothing — man,  wife,  nor  child,  for  j 
miles  around.  All  manner  of  contracts,  agreements, 
and  proposals,  in  reference  to  matrimony,  were  as  visi-  j 
I  ble  to  Sandy,  months  and  years  ere  they  actually  took  j 
I  place,  as  the  ship  in  the  clouds  which  Scoresby  saw  t 
I  many  leagues  offi  at  sea. 

“  ’Twas  the  sunset  of  life  gave  him  mystical  lore,  1 
And  coming  events  threw  their  shadows  before.”  I 
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SCOTCH  AND  ENGLISH  SONGS  FRENCHIFIED. 

L-^Aidd  Langsyne. 

Doit-on  negliger  ses  amis, 

Outrager  la  tendresse 
De  ceux  qu’on  cherissoit  jadis 
Aux  jours  de  la  jeunesse  ? 

Aux  jours  de  la  jeunesse,  ami ! 

Aux  jours  de  la  jeunesse ! 

Qu’un  doux  verre  encore  soit  rempli 
Aux  jours  de  la  jeunesse ! 

Nous  courions  sur  le  gazon, 

Cueillant  les  fleurs  sans  cesse ; 

Mais  quels  penibles  pas  fait-on 
Depuis  la  jeunesse ! 

Aux  jours,  &c. 

Nous  voila  qui  roulons  dans  Tonde, 

Quand  Fete  nous  oppresse; 

La  mer,  en  nous  separant,  gronde 
.  Depuis  la  jeunesse  ! 

Aux  jours,  &r, 

Embrassons-nous  done,  cher  ami ! 

Ma  main  la  votre  presse ; 

Buvons  un  verre  tout  rempli 
Aux  joui’s  de  la  jeunesse ! 

Aux  jours,  &c, 

Allons !  ne  pensons  pas  an  frais,— 

Que  ce  voeu  ait  largesse ; 

“  Croisse  I’amitie  pour  jamais,— 

Sacree  soit  la  jeunesse  !” 

Aux  jours,  &c. 

//,— 0  no  !  wc  never  mention  her.  • 

D’elle  nous  ne  parlons  jamais,  son  nom  n’est  plus  oui; 
Mes  le\Tes  n’osent  plus  sonner  ce  mot  si  favori ! 

De  lieu  en  lieu  on  me  conduit  pour  baiinir  mes  regrets, 
Et  quand  on  m’apper9oit  sourire,  on  croit  que’ j’oubliais. 

On  veut  que  j’aille  en  lieux  distans  cliercher  I’amour 
Strange, 

Mais  fusse-je  exile  au  loin,  mon  coeiir  serait  sans  change  ; 
C’est  ^Tai  que  je  ne  verrai  plus  ce  vallon  si  sacre, 

Ni  I’arbre  ou  nous  nous  trouvions,  mais  pourrai-je  oublier  ? 

On  a  beau  dire  qu’a  present  elle  a  beaucoup  de  joie, 

Et  qu’elle  m’a  tout  oublie— y  puis-je  ajouter  foi  ? 

Peutetre  qu’elle,  comme  moi,  combat te  ses  regrets, 

Mais  si  elleaime  autant  que  moi,  puit-elle  oublier  jamais? 

II I, ^Willie  brew'd  a  Feck  o’  J/a’/. 

Jean  brasse  un  picotin  de  dreche, 

II  en  goute  avec  deux  voisins  ; 

La  nuit  entiere,  chacun  leche, 

Ecoutez  ces  trois  gais  coquins ! 

Encore  un  coup ! 

Encore  un  coup ! 

A-t-on  buj  usque’  a  s’enivrer? 

Ni  coq  chantant, 

Ni  jour  venant, — 

^la  foi !— ne  pent  nous  separer  ! 

Nous  voici  trois  joyeux  gargons,— 

Ou  vivent  trois  plus  enjoues? 

I--e  temps  gaiement  nous  passerons 
Ensemble  comme  aux  jours  passes  ! 

Encore,  &c. 


La  lune  en  haut  fait  voir  sa  lempe, 
J’en  vois  les  comes  d’un  doux  feu ! 
C’est  un  attrait  pour  qu’on  decampe, 
Mais  il  faut  qu’elle  attende  un  peu  ! 
Encore,  &c. 

Le  premier  qui  nous  quitte,'  amis ! 
Est  traitre  vil,  et  bas  faquin ! 

Qui  premier  baisse  le  tapis 
Sera  le  Roi  de  ce  festin  ! 

Encore,  &c. 

A  Salt  on. 


Lohma. 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing,  that  Dr  Walker,  the  learned 
Episcopal  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh,  has  in  the  press  a 
I  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church, 
with  other  Discourses  on  important  subjects,  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  volume,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
published  in  May. 

Mr  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E.,  author  of  Travels  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Acc.,  has  in  the  press  an  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  North  America,  including  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voyages  in  search  of  a 
North-West  Passage ;  with  Observations  on  Emigration. 

The  fair  minstrel,  L.  E.  L.,  (Miss  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,) 
is  about  to  publish  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  and  other  Poems. 

The  miscellaneous  works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  containing  the 
Defence  of  Poesy,  Letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Astrophel  and 
Stella,  Letters  to  his  brother  on  Foreign  Travel,  Defence  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  &c.  will  be  published  soon  ;  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  Illustrative  Notes;  edited  by  our  towsman,  William 
Gray,  Esq.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  of  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple.  There  is  said  to  be  nearly  two  hundred  authors  who  have 
written  in  praise  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  English  Prose  Literature, 
and  of  its  progress  till  the  reign  of  James  I.,  with  illustrative  spe¬ 
cimens,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  is  about  to  issue  from  the 
Oxford  press. 

We  have  perused  the  first  Number  of  **  The  Oxford  Literary 
Gazette,  and  Classical  and  Foreign  Journal.**  In  external  size 
and  appearance,  it  is  almost  a  fac-simile  of  the  Edinburgh  Lite* 
rary  J  ovrnal.  The  Editor  requests  not  to  be  judged  by  his  first 
Number,  and  we  shall  eomply  with  his  request;  but  we  may 
safely  state,  that  though,  perhaps,  a  little  too  scholastic,  we  think 
it  promises  well,  and  that  we  wish  all  success  to  our  younger  bro¬ 
ther.  How  comes  it,  however,  that  he  co^ts  8d.  unstamped,  and 
Is.  stamped,  when  we  sell  ourselves  for  fid.  and  lOd.  ?  We  are 
certainly  beginning  to  think  we  arc  too  cheap  ;  but  it  is  for  **  Auld 
Scotland’s  sake,**  and  she  can  appreciate  our  disinterestedness. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Aber¬ 
deen  Observer,  was  published  yesterday  in  that  city.  The  pro¬ 
spectus  is  temperately  written,  and  the  different  departments  seem 
well  digested  and  arranged. 

We  observe  that  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Reverend  Ma¬ 
thew  Henry  are  about  to  be  published  in  monthly  parts,  (price  os. 
each,)  and  will  be  enriched  with  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity 
jjf  matter  never  yet  given  to  the  world,  from  original  MSS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Editor.  ^ 

W’e  are  glad  to  observe,  by  the  American  papers,  that  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Cooper  has  just  published,  at  Philadelphia,  a  new  novel, 
with  the  iriexplicable  title  of  “  Wish-for-Wish.*'  We  presume  it 
will  shortly  make  its  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

D’Erbine,  or  the  Cynic,  “  a  novel  of  the  De  Vere  class,**  is  an¬ 
nounced.  We  do  not  exactly  understand  what  is  meant  by  **  a 
novel  of  the  De  Vere  class.** 

The  Poetical  Sketch  Book,  in  one  volume,  by  T.  K.  Hervey, 
including  a  third  edition  of  his  **  Australia,**  will  be  published  in 
a  few  days. 

A  new  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  of  Mr  Coleridge*s 
Poetical  Works  is  announced. 

An  Essay  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  showing  the  necessity  of 
Medical  Treatment  in  early  infancy,  with  observations  on  con- 
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genital  deafness,  by  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  Surgeon  Aurist  to  the 
King,  is  in  the  press. 

Lord  King  Is  preparing  for  the  press  an  account  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Jdhn  Locke,  which 
will  contain  extracts,  never  before  published,  from  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  English  and  Foreign,  from  1660  to  the  last  year  of  his  life 
in  1704,  and  also  from  his  Journals  and  Common-place  Book. 

York  Minster. — A  public  J  meeting  has  been  held  in  London, 
I  where  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  rebuilding  of  this  noble 
1  structure.  Lord  Fitz- William  gave  £3000,  and  other  noblemen 
j  and  gentlemen  liberally  followed  this  laudable  example, 
f  Thomas  Moore.— Our  readers  will  learn  with  much  regret, 
I  that  the  author  of  Lalla  Rookh  is  at  present  suffering  under  one 
of  the  severest  calamities  which  can  overtake  a  parent— the  loss 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  a  beautiful  and  promising  young  lady, 
who  has  died  in  her  sixteenth  year. 

Miss  Eliza  Paton’s  Concert.— We  had  prepared  an  article 
upon  this  subject,  which,  for  want  of  room,  we  are  obliged  to 
omit.  The  Concert  was  very  crowdedly  attended,  and  the  per¬ 
formances  seemed  to  afford  very  general  satisfaction.  The  Misses 
E.  and  1.  Paton  particularly  distinguished  themselves;  and  they 
were  ably  supported,  especially  by  Miss  Noel  and  Mr  Murray. 

Fine  Arts.— Two  of  Wilkie’s  celebrated  paintings  are  about 
to  be  engraved  in  the  best  style  of  art,— the  Chelsea  pensioners 
reading  the  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  Alfred  in  the 
Neatherd’s  Cottage. — Our  townsman,  Allan,  sent  up  to  London, 
for  exhibition,  a  few  days  ago,  a  very  spirited  painting  he  has 
1  just  finished,— Jonah  about  to  be  thrown  overboard.  We  have 
!  no  doubt  that  this  work  will  still  farther  increase  his  well-merited 
I  reputation. 

j  Phrenology.— On  Friday,  the  20th  inst,  an  interesting  and 

■  able  communication  was  read,  by  Mr  Stone,  to  the  Royal  Medical 
Society,  on  the  Phrenological  Develcpements  of  the  heads  of  a 
number  of  notorious  characters.  Our  readers  may  recollect  that 
we  promised  them,  some  time  ago,  a  paper  on  the  cranioscopy  of 
Burke  and  Hare.  This  paper  was  then  in  preparation  for  the 
Literary  Journal,  by  Mr  Stone  ;  but  the  subject  grew  upon 
his  hands,  till  it  much  exceeded  our  limits,  and  assumed  a  dif- 

■  ferent  and  more  extensive  form.— The  first  part  of  Mr  Stone’s 
j  paper  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
'  the  phrenological  developement  of  Burke  and  Hare  correspond 
I  with  their  acknowledged  character  ?  After  depicting  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  each,  and  detailing  numerous  illustrative  anecdotes,  Mr 
Stone  proceeded  to  contrast  it  with  the  phrenological  develope- 

j  ment.  By  reference  to  the  measurements  of  upwards  of  one 
i  hundred  crania,  he  proved  that  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  in 
!  Burke  not  only  fails  to  possess  an  endowment  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  alleged  manifestation  ;  but  is  both  absolutely  and  re¬ 
latively  below  the  average  size.  Burke’s  organ  of  Benevolence  is 
also,  unfortunately  for  Phrenology,  proved  to  be  above  the  ave¬ 
rage  size.  Mr  Stone,  besides,  considered  the  question,  whether  it 
be  possible  to  recognize  the  crania  of  murderers  by  any  of  the 
phrenological  signs  attributed  to  them,  and  adduced  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  crania  of  a  variety  of  murderers,  giving  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  the  atrocities  of  which  they  were  guilty.  A  number  of 
the  facts  brought  forward  in  this  part  of  his  communication  were 
exceedingly  curious,  and  seemed  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
complete  uncertainty  of  phrenological  conclusions.  Mr  Stone 
then  proceeded  to  contrast  the  acquisitiveness  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  the  most  notorious  thieves  in  the  Edinburgh  Jail  and 
Bridewell,  with  the  same  organs  in  as  many  as  eighty  living  indi¬ 
viduals  of  exemplary  character,  by  which  he  showed  that  in  the 
!  thieves,  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  or  theft,  was  below,  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  above,  the  average  size.  The  whole  communica¬ 
tion  was  a  condensed  mass  of  striking  and  irresistible  facts,  which 
are  decidedly  irreconcilable  with  many  of  the  most  fundamental 
I  propositions  of  the  phrenological  theory.  It  is  announced  for 
'  publication,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  both  the  scientific  and  po¬ 
pular  reader.— We  were  a  little  surprised  that  none  of  the  professed 
champions  of  the  phrenological  cause  were  present,  more  especial¬ 
ly  as  many  of  them,  we  understootl,  were  aware  that  such  a  pa¬ 
per  was  to  be  read,  as  it  had  been  announced  by  the  author  a 
fortnight  previously.  When  Sir  William  Hamilton  read  his  pa¬ 
per  at  the  Royal  Society,  the  complaint  was,  that  no  discussion 
by  strangers  was  allowed but  here,  before  an  audience,  inclu¬ 
ding  some  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  .and  scientific  men  in 
Edinburgh,  where  free  discussion  was  allowed,  no  phrenologist 
ventured  to  take  up  the  gauntlet.  The  only  objections  that  were 
hazarded  against  Mr  Stone’s  communication,  he  replied  to  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. — As  the  measurements  referred  to  are 
numerous.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Society  stated  that  he  had  himself  re-examined  them,  and 


found  them  in  every  case  accurate.  These  measurements  are 
still  more  conclusive,  from  the  circumstance  of  many  of  the  mo 
important  having  been  taken  by  a  professed  phrenologist.  Mr 
Stone  certainly  deserves  great  credit  for  having  thus  atUcked  the 
science  in  the  very  part  where  it  was  deemed  most  invulnerable* 
and,  by  a  laborious  and  extensive  induction  of  anti-phrenological 
facts,  he  has,  in  a  great  measure,  overturned  the  whole  hypo¬ 
thesis.  ^ 

) 

Theatrical  Gowip.— The  new  musical  piece,  called  **  Home  I 
sweet  Home,  or  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,”  has  been  very  successful  ^ 
at  Covent  Garden.  It  owes  this  success  principally  to  some  level  *  i 
Swiss  scenes,  the  exquisite  dresses  of  its  Swiss  peasant  girls,  and 
two  or  three  pretty  Swiss  melodies  which  it  contains.  Madame 
Vestris  sustains  the  principal  female  part  in  a  style  which  seems 
to  have  delighted  the  Londoners  exceedingly.  There  is  no  other 
novelty  stirring  in  the  dramatic  world  of  the  metropolis.— Mrs 
Henry  Siddons  had  an  excellent  benefit  on  Tuesday,  and  Thorne 
a  very  good  one  on  Thursday.— Last  night,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lady  Patronesses  of  the  Fancy  Ball,  the  7icw  national  Opera  of 
“  Rob  Roy”  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  Mackay  made  a 
decided  hit  in  the  part  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and  we  venture  to 
predict,  that  this  will  be,  in  future,  one  of  his  favourite  charac-  i 
ters.— To-night,  Charles  Kemble  commences  an  engagement  of 
ten  days,  and  is  to  play  Don  Felix,  in  the  **  Wonder. ’’—Our  I 
readers  are  aware  that  Miss  Noel  is  just  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  ^ 
stage.  She  is  to  play  to-night  in  the  “  Bee- Hive but  we  do  not  ^ 
see  that  her  iiame  occurs  in  the  bills  for  next  week.  It  will  be  a  ' 
long  while  before  the  blank  which  she  will  leave  can  be  supplied 
to  us  ;  we  question  whether  we  shall  ever  hear  our  national  me¬ 
lodies  sung  so  well  again.  She  takes  with  her  our  sincerest  wishes 
for  her  happiness  in  after  life,— wishes  in  which  v/e  are  sure  the  ^ 
public  universally  join ;  for,  whilst  she  has  delighted  with  her  ta-  I 
lents,  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  endeared  herself  everywhere  by  ! 
the  unassuming  modesty  and  gentleness  of  her  manners. 

j 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

3Iarch  21 — March  27*  i 

Sat.  The  Rivals,  4*  The  Beehive.  j 

Mo^^  Beaux  Stratagem,  ^  Charles  XII, 

Tue3.  The  Soldier*s  Daughter,  The  Noyades, 

Wed.  Recruiting  Officer,  Sf  Free  and  Easy, 

Thur.  The  Tempest,  A  Vocal  Concert,  ^  The  Bottle  Imp,  j 
Frt.  Rob  Roy,  Sg  Paul  Pry, 

MUSICAL  EPIGRAM. 

Says  Rossini  to  Braham,— I’ll  tell  you  one  ting. 

When  you’ve  lost  all  your  teeth,  Mr  Braham,  how  to  sing.” 

**  How  is  it?”  says  Braham.  “Ah !  mio  diletto. 

You  must  do  like  your  maestro,  and  sing  vofalse-setto,**  ! 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“  Goethe  and  his  Poetry,”  by  the  author  of  “  Anster  Fair,” 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Pro 
fessor  Gillespie’s  recent  communication,  which  will  appear 
speedily. 

“  The  Sutor  of  Selkirk,  a  remarkably  true  story,”  by  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  “  Odd  Volume,”  “  Tales  and  Legends,”  &c. 
is  in  type?. — Several  other  interesting  articles  are  unavoidably 
postponed  from  a  press  of  matter.— We  have  to  return  our  thanks 
for  the  extract  from  Burchell’s  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  which 
confirms  the  opinions  advanced  in  an  Essay  on  “  Comets,  and 
other  Celestial  Phenomena,”  published  in  ihe  Literary  Journals 
few  weeks  ago. — Our  Leith  correspondent  is  informed,  that  in  fu¬ 
ture  we  propose  devoting,  if  possible,  a  larger  space  to  “  Dramatic 
Criticism.” — We  have  received  the  communications  of  “  R*  L 
of  Kirkaldy,  and  shall  write  to  him  upon  the  subject. 

“The  Third  Dream”  shall  have  an  early  place.—”  W.  D.”  of 
Guisborough  will  hear  from  us  shortly ;  we  owe  him  an  apology 
for  not  having  written  to  him  sooner.— We  suspect  that  origins 
poetry  is  not  the  forte  of  the  author  of  “  Navarin,”  “  The  Vi¬ 
sion,”  and  “  The  Ball we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again* 
— There  are  some  very  sweet  lines  in  “  Poor  Adelaid but  we  are 
afraid  the  story,  as  a  whole,  is  hardly  perfect  enough  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Would  the  author  favour  us  with  a  prose  article,  perhaps 
on  some  scientific  subject  ?— The  verses  by  “  J.  B.”  and  ”  H.  M. 
will  not  suit  us. 


